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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE dispositions regarding Polish troops who are unwilling ‘oO 
T return to Poland are as satisfactory as could be hoped for. A 
singularly difficult problem has been faced with both common sense 
and generosity. To bring the whole of the Polish Second Corps 
from Italy to this country, together with their families, is a bold 
decision to take, but it is fully justified. No undue consideration 
need be given to the views of the present Polish Government, but it 
would be provocative beyond all reason to keep the anti-Warsaw 
troops embodied and us« them for garrison duty in Germany as Mr. 
Churchill surprisingly suggested. The creation in this country of a 
Settlement Corps, in which the Poles, under military discipline but 
not under arms, will be trained for civil occupations and gradually 
drafted into them, is a thoroughly practical proposition. Mr. Bevin 
mentioned coal-mining and agriculture as industries in which our 
new immigrants would be particularly welcome. The difficulty about 
the former is that the Poles’ ignorance of English would make it 
hard to ensure that safety regulations were being properly observed ; 
but that might quite possibly be surmounted by manning a mine 
with Poles exclusively, on the assumption that managers could be 
found sufficently familiar with both languages ; many men in the 
Polish army in Italy have worked in coal-pits in France. In an- 
nouncing these arrangements in the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Bevin made it clear that the Government recognised its 
obligation to troops who nave fought gallantly beside cur own in 
many quarters of ihe globe. That is as it should be; but there 
can be no question of maintaining an integrated Polish force in 
Britain. The men must pass into industry as soon as practicable, and 
be scattered geograpnically. 


The Americans on Paris 


The slightly disturbing symbolism of the American eagle, which 
carries an olive branch in one claw and a sheaf of arrows in the 
other, has already been remarked. It may be said of this week’s 


speeches by Mi. Byrnes and Senator Vandenberg, giving their views 
on the Paris,Conference, that the latter inclined to the olive branch 
while the former nodded almost imperceptibly towards the arrows. 
In general Mr. Byrnes’ statement was a model of:clear and sober 
reporting. He pointed out that a settlement on Italian reparations 
was blocked by the insistence of the Soviet Government on a share 
which it is difficult to justify ; that the American views on trustee- 
ship for Italian colonies have still to be squared with British and 
French opinion; that a settlement on Trieste was prevented by 


Russian and Yugoslav insistence on a demarcation line unduly 
faveurable the latter; that Soviet opposition prevented an 
economic settlement in the Balkans ; that Soviet opposition prevented 
the fixing of a date for the full peace conference ; and that Soviet 
reserve prevented progress on the American 25-year plan for German 
disarmament. Mr. Byrnes’ firm statement that, if the peace confer- 
ence is prevented from meeting this summer, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations must recommend a settlement could be 
construed as an anti-Russian statement. But he was patient as well 
as firm. And Senator Vandenberg put nearly all the emphasis on 
patience. This bodes well for the future of American foreign policy. 
In fact the whole tone and substance of these speeches indicate a 
rapidly growing maturity in the American attitude to international 
affairs. 


to 


Breaking Down the Food Problem 


With the opening of the working session of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation in Washington, the separation of the short-term 
from the long-term in the problem of food supplies has been under- 
lined. The conference is not primarily concerned with the period 
preceding the crop-year 1946-47. As befits a body which, although 
having little time to spare, at least is not so hard pressed as 
U.N.R.R.A. and the Governments handling the immediate crisis, 
the conference is considering the best form of organisation to handle 
the long-term problem. Mr. Clinton Anderson, the American chair- 
man, and Mr. Herbert Hoover have each pronounced in favour of 
a single world organisation superseding the miscellany of agencies 
at present attempting to cover various parts of the problem. If the 
powers of such a body are carefully defined (as the Combined Food 
Board’s proposal for a food council of 20 nations suggests it should 
be) this is the right way to begin a thorough, co-ordinated approach. 
As to the work it should do, Sir John Orr’s suggested agenda for the 
present meeting would do very well for the more permanent body. 
His five basic issues were (1) the best use of the 1946 harvest, (2) 
maximum production in 1947, (3) a world-wide food intelligence 
service, (4) procurement and allocation machinery, and (5) linking 
present emergency measures with long-term policy. In the meantime, 
alarums and excursions about immediate dangers grow as the chances 
of doing anything about them diminish. Mr. Morrison’s sacrifice of 
another 200,000 tons of wheat, without later compensation, will no 
doubt cause trouble, particularly in view of the failure of the United 
States to meet its May commitments and the possible future failure 
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to provide the promised cover for the other 200,000 tons diverted 
from this country a month ago. When all this has died down such 
neglected questions as transport and prices may get a hearing. Some 
hard-pressed official is probably coping with them already while his 
superiors talk. 


Second Thoughts on Palestine 


The Government is wisely avoiding any precipitate action on the 
recommendations of the Palestine Committee of Enquiry, nor, to 
speak frankly, is any enthusiasm being shown about the Committee’s 
report in any quarter. Two facts which have been insufficiently 
emphasised—and not emphasised at all in the report—are the immense 
financial burden that would be thrown on Great Britain if 100,000 
Jews from Central Europe, mainly the old, the very young, and the 
infirm, were admitted into Palestine, and the presence in Arab 
countries today of some 400,000 Jews whose position would be far 
from enviable if the Palestine settlement were such as to antagonise 
the Arab world. There is, however, no reason as yet to assume that 
it will be. Both the British and the American Governments are 
seeking the opinions of Jews and Arabs on the report, and it may be 
taken for granted that after that further conversations between 
London and Washington will be entered on. It will be surprising if 
whatever settlement is ultimately reached bears any close resemblance 
to the Enquiry Committee’s recommendations. The American 
Government has thought it well to point out officially that the report 
is only advisory. 


National Insurance Progress 


The National Insurance Bill, now at the Report stage in the 
Commons, continues on its royal road gathering garlands on almost 
all sides. It could hardly be otherwise with a measure which pro- 
vides for security against sickness, unemployment and old age. Yet 
the cost to the individual contributor—4s. 11d. a week—is rather 
near the margin at which the employed man begins to wonder 
whether it is worth it. Undoubtedly this is a short-sighted and 
wrong view, but short sight is the common factor in decisions about 
future benefits, and it would undoubtedly lead to a certain amount 
of contracting out if the opportunity existed. This tendency is more 
marked and better justified in the case of self-employed persons, who 
have to pay 6s. 2d. for the same benefits, for the very doubtful reason 
that the Exchequer subsidy of about 1s. 1d. which goes to employers 
who employ other people is not payable to employers who employ 
themselves. This is more like sharp practice than social justice. 
The case for allowing the friendly societies to retain something like 
their old functions in the administration of the new measure is 
far weaker. There is no fundamental reason why the alleged interest 
ef contributors in the personal touch in the distribution of benefits 
should not be met by State employees as well as by the employecs 
of very large independent organisations. Moreover, the thousands 
ef officials who will lose their jobs are most likely, after the first cold 
plunge, to find themselves better off elsewhere, the present demand 
fer labour being what it is. Nevertheless, the nineteenth-century 
allegorical-rococo banners of the friendly societies are not likely to 
go down except amid the din of a final battle. 


The Coal Experiment 


For better or for worse the Coal Industry Nationalisation Bill has 
had its third reading. There is no reason to modify the opinion 
expressed in these columns six months ago that “the best that can 
be said of nationalisation of the coal industry is that no better means 
of revivifying the industry has been suggested.” Mr. Harold Mac- 
Millan, in the final speech for the Opposition, was content to criticise 
the Bill only in restrained terfhs, observing that where Conservatives 
differed from the Government was not in the purpose but in the 
suitability and practicability and machinery contained in the Bill. 
The proof will be in the working, and results here will be some index 
10 probable results in other industries. The Government should 
not imagine that the moderation of the opposition to this measure 
is likely to be repeated when similar Bilis come up before the House. 
‘The case for nationalising the iron and steel industry, for example, 
is not in the remotest degrez comparable. The coal industry is in 
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need of a major technical revolution if the steady decline in 

duction is to be halted and new recruits induced to work n the bo: 
fields. On the other hand, the uninterrupted expansion of producti ; 
im the iron and steel industry is of crucial importance both for = 
dustrial recovery at home and trade expansion overseas. Ceamaal 
sense alone dictates that no hasty step—such as the recent ill-advised 
statement of the Government—should be teken to nationalise an 
industry of such complexity until sufficient time has elapsed to enable 
a sound judgement to be formed as to the effect of nationalisation 
on the coal industry, which is by comparison relatively uncompli- 
cated. Because a case can be made out for the nationalisation of coal 
it does not mean for a moment that the same considerations wi] apply 
to other major industries. y 


Cable and Wireless 


The Cable and Wireless Bill is even less informative than most 
nationalisation Bills, since it is exclusively concerned with the 
transfer to the Government of the shares of Cable and Wireless 
Limited and says nothing whatever about what happens afterwards. 
Similarly, Tuesday’s debate on the second reading produced no 
information except that the Government is holding consultations on 
the relative merits of direct operation by, say, the Post Office, and 
operation by a public board. A full record of these consultations 
could be instructive and it is very much hoped that it will be made 
public. Ome thing is clear about the new organisation and that 
is that the British Government will not be able to operate it without 
certain restrictions on its activity. The main reason which the 
Chancellor advanced in favour of the Bill, and the reason why the 
Opposition did not call for a division on it, was that the Dominion 
Governments were anxious that Imperial telecommunications should 
not remain in private hands. Clearly the Dominions will not only 
assist at the birth of the new organisation but will also have a say in 
its future career. Likewise the Americans, who, under the Bermudez 
Agreement are to retain the circuits with various parts of the Empire 
which they were first allowed for the duration of the war, will no doubt 
repay this remarkable generosity by engaging in vigorous competition 
with the new authority. It will be interesting to learn how far the 
Dominions have considered such questions as this and the disposal 
of the concessions in foreign countries at present held by Cable and 
Wireless. Commonwealth solidarity requires that the Dominions’ 
wishes shall be respected in this matter. But it also imposes on the 
Dominions, as well as Great Britain, the duty to ensure that the 
new undertaking pays its way. 


The Open Door to the Universities 


The “ new scheme of awards for university students ” announced 
by the Ministry of Education on Monday will be generally welcome. 
Henceforth winners of State scholarships, open scholarships and 
exhibitions, and even closed scholarships if the standard is high 
enough, will have the money made up by the Ministry to the amount 
needed for tuition and mafntenance. The costs at universities vary, 
but a standard figure has been agreed with each. Parents’ incomes 
will naturally be taken into account, and help on a graduated scale 
is to be arranged up to an income-limit of £1,500—and even above 
that assistance will be given if liabilities, such as the number of 
children in the family and their educational needs, justify it. This 
increase in aid to students Will have several results. First it will 
decrease the examination weariness (so often complained of by 
universities) among the less prosperous students who have previously 
had to sit for one examination after another to build up their funds. 
Second, more students will benefit, for instead of each student hold- 
ing several of the grants available, each will hold only one. Nor 
will there be need for local authorities to bestow major scholarships 
on those already holding awards, and local education grants can 
therefore be used for other students. Last, by graduation of grant 
according to income, a certain injustice is removed to fairly well-off 
families—families who in the past have undergone financial strain 
to provide the full cost of university careers for their sons and 
daughters. The days of generous grants to the few and no grants 
to the many are over. The realisation of the proper aim, that no 
students capable of profiting by a university education shal] be de- 
barred from it for financiel reasens, is brought sensibly nearer. 
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THE CHOICE FOR INDIA 


HE reluctance of both the principal Indian parties to pass an 
immediate verdict on the constitutional settlement outlined by 
the Cabinet Mission may be variously interpreted. The absence of 
any general hostile criticism is a hopeful sign, but the Cripps pro- 
sals were similarly received, only to meet in the end with rejec- 
tion. The prospects of acceptance of the 1946 plan are at least 
as good as fifty-fifty, and perhaps a little better, but until Congress 
and the Muslim League have declared themselves officially predic- 
tions are purposeless. But the plan has inherent merits or demerits, 
quite apart from what the Indian parties may think of it. At first 
sight the concrete proposals may seem ingenious rather than con- 
vincing, but the Mission’s prescription must be read in the light 
of the diagnosis which precedes it, and in the light equally of the 
failure of Congress and Muslims to reach agreement unassisted. 
Of the statement as a whole it must be said at once that it is an 
admirable piece of work, destined unquestionably to remain his- 
toric, whatever the outcome of the proposals it embodies may be. 
The situation as it exists in India—the insistence of Congress 
on a united India, the insistence of the Muslims on division 
into an independent Pakistan and an independent Hindustan— 
is frankly faced. The Mission would seem to have given 
full weight to every valid argument in favour of Pakistan, but 
the arguments for its rejection of that decision are not to be 
gcinsaid. They boil down in the end to figures. The two areas 
which the Muslims assume that Pakistan would include, the north- 
western and the north-eastern, contain Hindu minorities amount- 
ing in round figures to 38 and 48 per cent. respectively. These 
are much larger proportions than the Muslims represent in the 
whole of India, and to adopt the Pakistan proposal would accen- 
tuate rather than mitigate minority problems. There are in addition 
decisive practical grounds for preserving Indian unity. 

Pakistan is consequently ruled out, for convincing reasons, but 
that makes it the more necessary to give the Muslims the maximum 
protection against submergence by Hindu majorities everywhere, 
and indeed to concede to them an approximation to Pakistan suffi- 
cient to give them partial satisfaction, yet not such as to antagonise 
a congenitally suspicious Congress. That is achieved by the new 
expedient (emanation to a large extent of Sir Reginald Coupland’s 
fertile brain) of a three-tier constitution, in which will figure not 
only largely autonomous provincial governments, and an All-India 
government with restricted jufisdiction at the centre, but also 
groups, or federations, of provinces which may choose so to asso- 
cate themselves for all or for selected purposes, with a joint 
administration quite distinct from the separate provincial adminis- 
trations. It is proposed that the constitution of both the Union 
Government and’of the group administrations should be open to 
review and reconsideration on the motion of any province after ten 
years, and thereafter at ten-yearly intervals. Such is the project. It 
meets the Congress demand for a central government of a united 
India, though the scope of the Union (which would embrace the 
States as well as what is now known as British India), covering as 
it will only foreign affairs, defence and communications, together 
with such financial powers as this necessitates, may well be held to 
be unduly narrow. The Muslims will be able, as they are today, 
tocontrol the legislatures of those provinces in which they command 
4 Majority vote, and in addition, by the innovation which is the 
outstanding feature of the Mission’s scheme, two or more Muslim 
provinces will be free to unite in setting up a joint legislature and 
executive over an area and a population such as to constitute some- 
thing not far short of a Pakistan in little. Whether this device will 
attract the Muslims more than it alienates the Congress Party is 
one of the still unanswered questions by which the fate of the 
whole proposal may be determined 


This is far from being the whole of the Cabinet Mission’s scheme. 
But it is the central feature of it, and if this feature finds acceptance 
everything else falls into the category of detail which reasonable 
men can discuss still further with every prospect of ultimate agree- 
ment. The scheme, as has been said, is unquestionably ingenious. 
As to whether it is convincing the reply must be that it has more 
merits than anything else so far suggested. Across the unspanned, 
and to all appearance unspannable, gulf which has for decades 
separated Hindu from Muslim a bridge of new design, but calcu- 
lated to bear any strain likely to be imposed on it, has been tenta- 
tively thrown. It is not to be expected that either party will show 
enthusiasm for the plan, but both may well prefer it in the end to 
any alternative that can be seriously considered. It possesses at 
least the virtue of elasticity. The powers allotted to the Centre 
are strictly limited, and all not so specifically allotted remain in the 
one case with the provinces and in the other with the States. The 
provinces may group themselves for all purposes or only for certain 
limited purposes. And they may reconsider their decision on that 
point at ten-year intervals. So far as the interests of an independent 
India, rather than sectional ambitions and antagonisms, are para- 
mount in the minds of the party leaders on whose agreement the 
acceptance and the operation of the plan depend, the acceptance 
will be forthcoming and the operation will be effective. But which 
motive will predominate is as yet uncertain. 

Not, of course, that the plan of the Cabinet Mission need be taken 
as it stands. The Constituent Assembly which is to draft a consti- 
tution is not asked to accept this model unaltered. It can alter it. 
and conceivably improve on it, at will. But prolonged discussion 
may all too easily breed increasing dissension. The merit of the 
Mission’s scheme is that it is designed to provide more common 
ground between the parties than has ver been achieved on the 
basis of constructive action before. Once manceuvring for party 
gain begins breakdown and shipwreck are in sight. What must 
be hoped for is that the plan for the election of the Constituent 
Assembly—its details are not in themselves important—will 
quickly be adopted in a workable form and that the Assembly will 
duly meet under a sufficient sense of responsibility to ensure that 
mischief-makers are thwarted and the adoption of a constitution 
carried resolutely through. The elaboration of procedure whereby 
the representatives elected to the Constitutional Assembly by the 
provinces shall meet in three separate sections (or groups of 
provinces) differing greatly in size is open to challenge, but it 
may have advantages not readily discernible. The main point is 
that one way or another a constitution for the new India shall be 
adopted. 

But that cannot be an affair of days or weeks, and while the 
constitution is being hammered out, India must be governed, and 
governed, as prelude to the new era, by an administration wholly 
Indian, and actually representative, so far as that can be secured, 
of the Indian people. The members of the Viceroy’s existing 
Council have placed their resignations in his hands to leave the 
way clear for a reconstitution in which the portfolios should be 
held not merely by able individuals selected on that ground by the-+~ 
Viceroy, but by men recognised as representative of the great Indian 
parties. That in itself will be a notable advance, and while there 
is some sign of party differences about the allocation of seats, it is 
still permissible to believe that vision and broadmindedness may 
triumph over a narrow sectionalism. If this first step cannot be 
taken for lack of agreement, it is hardly worth while to attempt 
the second step. Acceptance of interim office by the party leaders 
would be for them a fruitful experiment in co-operation and the 
acceptance of responsibility, and to the country as a whole a strik- 











524 
ing and most salutary object-lesson. Indians, like other peoples, 
will only acquire the art of government by practising it. They 
have had some experience already in the provinces—and let it 
be remembered that some of the provinces are more populous than 
any European country except Germany and Russia—and it is 
matter for satisfaction that after an unhappy interval responsible 
government is being carried on in every province today. India 
is freed with a momentous choice. She has full independence 
within her reach, and she may use it to break away from the 
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British Commonwealth or to claim a place within it of her fi 
volition. That decision rests wholly. with her, once she = 
assumed her new form of government, and not at all with ? 
though the consequences of the decision may touch us vitally 
We are, if Mr. Churchill likes to put it so, ready to cast ode 
an Empire. If that action yields the results that may be reasonably 
hoped for, neither the Britons nor the Indians of tomorrow will 
reproach this generation for it. Britain, at any rate, is offering al] 
it has to offer. 


MAY 24, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE was no question about the opinion of the House of Com- 

‘mons about the proposed—indeed already decreed—destruction 
of German war memorials when the matter was raised in the House 
on Monday. Not a single member of the many who rained in 
supplementary questions had a word to say in favour of the new 
“ directive,” and the Minister concerned, Mr. John Hynd, who is 
popular with the House, had a rougher passage than he had pre- 
viously had to encounter. The subject is not dropped, for the 
member who raised the question on Monday gave notice that he 
would bring it up on an Adjournment Motion as early as possible. 
What is not easily comprehensible is why the British representation 
on the Allied Control Commission ever agreed to a decision which 
it was obvious would be repugnant to the great mass of decent 
Englishmen. There will be strong pressure to prevent the destruc- 
tion of any but erections which definitely “ commemorate the Nazi 
party "—as memorials of the Kaiser’s war plainly cannot—and I 
gather that among authorities in the British Zone there is the 
strongest disinclination to do anything in the matter at all. 

* * * * 

The final cession of Sarawak to Great Britain is satisfactory in 
itself, but the method of it is less happy. All that matters is the 
interest of the native population, which after a hundred years of 
mainly benevolent autocracy of the Brooke family has remained 
without education and with®ut a shred of self-government, but also 
—1to be frank—without any visible desire for either. That the lot 
of the mixture of Dyaks, Malays, Chinese and the rest will be better 
in every way under Crown Colony government, with progress in 
these fields as its essential principle, can hardly be doubted, gnd 
since the Rajah, who, with advancing years, desires to hand over 
his responsibilities, it would be clearly wrong for the British Govern- 
ment to decline them. But it would plainly have been more satis- 
factory if the two bodies in Sarawak in which there is some sem- 
blance of representation had endorsed the change decisively. How- 
ever, the two British M.P.s, one Labour and one Conservative, who 
are at present in Sarawak are satisfied that the general wish is for 
cession, and now that cession is am accomplished fact further 
controversy would be beside the point. I am glad to know that 
the proposed arrangement by which £1,000,000 from the Sarawak 
Treasury would have been placed in trust to provide an income in 
the first instance for the Rajah and his family, and after that be 
devoted to private purposes, has been abandoned. The Rajah him- 
self, his brother, Mr. Bertram Brooke, and his nephew, Mr. Antony 
Brooke, will be well provided for, but by way of annual allowances, 
not by the segregation of any capital sum. 

* * 7. * 

A slim little volume called simply The Cavendish Laboratory, 
and published by the Cambridge University Press at half-a-crown, 
tells an astonishing story, such as I suppose no other university could 
equal or even approach, of scientific progress at Cambridge from the 
opening of the first primitive Cavendish in 1874 to the remarkable 
climax of achievement in the recent war. It would take too much 
space to catalogue the great scientists whose discoveries at the 
Cavendish have added to the amenities or the miseries of mankind 
everywhere: it is enough to mention generally Clerk Maxwell, 
Rayleigh, J. J. Thomson and Rutherford. But what a record }s 
registered in the statement that of the Professors of Physics included 
in the Universities Handbook for 1938, twenty-one in British Univer- 
sities and twenty-two in the Dominions and India had passed 
through the Cavendish under Thomson or Rutherford. And prac- 


tically every British scientist conspicuous in atom research—Chad. 

wick, Cockcroft, Appleton, Blackett, Oliphant and others—was a 

Cavendish man. Dr. Alexander Wood, an old Cambridge friend 

has packed into less than sixty pages a really fascinating story, 
* * * * 

This year’s report of the Friends of the Lake’ District makes rather 
depressing reading. One would have imagined that there would be 
no one to disagree with the over-riding necessity of preserving un- 
touched the beauties and natural amenities of this small area 
scheduled as a national park. But a glance at the report soon corrects 
that comfortable assumption, for it tells of an almost unceasing 
struggle against the ignorance and obstinacy of local and national 
government boards. Some of the worst examples of proposed desecra- 
tion have already been ventilated in the press—such as the damming 
of Ennerdale, the seaplane factory at Windermere and the afforesta- 
tion of the Duddon Valley. But there are other instances, less publi- 
cised, which speak of the constant war being waged between con- 
temporary local needs and long-term national interests. No one 
would suggest that the beauty of the Lake District should be pre- 
served at the cost of Industrial Cumberland remaining a distressed 
area. But as this report shows it is possible to reconcile the two 
requirements. * * * * 

From hundreds of editors, writers and officials everywhere the 
appearance of a new issue of the International Who’s Who (Allen 
and Unwin, 30s.) every spring must evoke a sigh of relief and 
satisfaction. For where else can the essential particulars about foreign 
magnates, not least the correct spelling of their names, be discovered? 
The 950 pages cover an astonishingly wide field, and include some 
information to which we can no longer claim to be strictly entitled. 
For example: “In a few cases, the most notorious of which is 
Adolf Hitler, biographical notices of persons reported to be dead 
have not yet been deleted because some doubt still remained as to 
whether their deaths could safely be presumed.” Goebbels, oddly 
enough, is omitted, and Goering absgnt no doubt on other grounds. 

* * * * 

One interesting parallel between this year’s negotiations on India 
and those which led to the adoption of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms in 1919 is worth noting. The enquiry in India twenty- 
nine years ago was carried out by a Cambridge Secretary of State, 
Mr. E. S. Montagu, strongly influenced by an Oxford don, Mr. 
Lionel Curtis. This time the Secretary of State is again a Cam- 
bridge man, and it is safe to say that another Oxford don, Sir 
Reginald Coupland, has contributed substantially by his writings 
on India (he was there during the Cripps mission in 1942) to the 
shaping of the plan now under consideration. 

* * * * 

I have written in this column before of the Army Formation 
Colleges which are doing such admirable educational work for men 
on the eve of demobilisation. "Two developments regarding them 
are welcome. One is the statement of the Secretary of State for 
War that the colleges are to form a permanent feature of the Army 
Educational Service ; the other is that the anomaly whereby instruc- 
tors at these colleges have been getting lower pay than those in 
other branches of the educational service is to be rectified, with 
retrospective effect from April 1st. 

* * * * 

After nearly a year’s delay, the name of the new chairman of 

the British Council is, I understand, to be announced within 4 


week. JANUS. 
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HAS INFLATION BEGUN ? 


By WALTER TAPLIN 
AST week price rises were announced for motor-cars and utility 

L clothing and foreshadowed for railway fares and charges. In all 
three cases similar causes had been at work in varying degrees. Wages 
and other production costs had been rising and prices have to be 
raised to cover them. So effective have been the lessons taught by the 
experience of the past fifteen years and by professional economists— 
most notably the late Lord Keynes—that the common man immedi- 
ately envisages prices chasing wages up a spiral staircase and asks 
whether inflation has begun. The answer given by the best-known 
price indices is a somewhat hesitant no. The cost-of-living index 
stands at about 30 per cent. above 1939, where it has stood for five 
years, pegged firm by the official policy of subsidies. The wholesalz 
price index has risen rather sharply since the beginning of the year, 
the main upward influence being manufactured goods, and now 
stands at 75 per cent. above pre-war. Wage rates have likewise risen 
in the past four months, but not alarmingly, and the rise in rates has 
probably been partly offset by reduced hours, so that earnings will 
not have been quite so buoyant. All this may give rise to faint 
suspicions, but it is not possible to conclude from it that inflation is 
in progress. No such fragmentary measurement can give the true 
story. If the answer to the cost-of-living index is that man does not 
live by bread alone, the corresponding answer to those who are 
alarmed by recently announced price rises is that neither is he 
exclusively sustained by motor-cars, railway journeys and certain 
varieties of utility clothing. Inflation is not easy to detect until it 
has reached the rabid stage. At a time like the present, when it is 
not certain whether it has begun at all, the only safe measurement 
would have to be broad and comprehensive. It would have to show 
whether spending as a whole is outrunning production as a whole, and 
the data for a sound judgement about the volume and efficiency of 
production do not exist. 

A few of the more dashing economists and statisticians are already 
trying to test the degree of inflation, if any, but this represents an 
imaginative recognition of the relevance of the question rather than a 
firm hope of arriving at the right answer. One of the more formid- 
able members of this class, Lord Cherwell, has already pronounced. 
Speaking in the House of Lords he said, “ Never in our history, so 
far as I can see, has the danger of inflation loomed larger.” He backed 
his diagnosis with a few suggested remedies. “If the Government 
cannot economise and cannot increase production, the only hope of 
avoiding inflation—admittedly a very faint one—is to make the public 
realise what the position is, and trust that people of their patriotism 
will refrain from insisting on increased wages and salaries.” It is 
most significant that Lord Pakenham, replying for the Government, 
not only admitted the danger but also advanced suggestions for 
meeting it. “We are perfectly prepared to be pessimistic with the 
noble Lord, because we believe it is better in this matter to face the 
worst at once. The Chancellor has said that, if we all play our part, 
and if the controls are kept on .. . if the National Savings Campaign 
iscarried on with the same intensity and the same resolution as during 
the war, then the danger of inflation will be averted. But the 
Chancellor has made it plain that, ultimately, the only way to over- 
come the danger of inflation is to praguce more goods, so that there 
will not be too much money running after a limited supply of goods.” 
Here is not merely the recognition of a real problem but some sound 
sense about its solution. 

It is not surprising that there should be increasingly widespread 
enquiry about where this country stands in the trade cycle. It is no 
more surprising that the economists should not be ready with a 
precise and unanimous answer. It really is much easier at the 
moment to ask searching questions than to pluck firm answers out of 
the tangled mass of demobilisation, re-stocking, re-organisation and 
incipient nationalisation. But the one line of retreat which is not 
open to any responsible and self-respecting economist is that which 
says that no useful statements are possible because we are in a 
transition period. That was good enough two years ago, when the 
authors of the White Paper on Employment Policy were peering into 
the darkness of the future. But we are now faced with post-war 
realities, and it will be no consolation whatever if by calling the 
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present a transition period we land ourselves in a slump in two years’ 
time. A distinguished American economsit now visiting London, 
Professor Jacob Viner, recently defined a transitional period as “a 
period of transition from one transitional period to another transitional 
period ”—thus settling the affairs of those who would like to think 
that the trade cycle is standing still because forecasting happens at 
the moment to be unusually difficult. 

Once the evasive irrelevance of a transitional period is cleared 
away there is room for the truism that we are in the upswing of the 
trade cycle. There is no end to the possibilities of employment. 
When stocks have been duilt up to their pre-war level, arrears of 
maintenance of plant worked off and a start made on the satisfaction 
of the enormous pent-up demand for consumers’ goods, many 
months will have passed and the work will only have begun. It 
will take as long to supply the world’s accumulated demand for 
our exports and to house our own population with the minimum 
of decency before the way is open to the consolidation of overseas 
markets and the enormous improvement in standards of accommoda- 
tion which the long-term housing programme implies. Side by 
side with these developments must go the re-equipment of industry 
in which the projects for coal, iron and steel and railways are only 
a part. The prospect is so large that such survivals of-the pre-war 
mentality as fear of generai unemployment look like nonsense. They 
are indeed nonsense so long as the emphasis is kept on the word 
“ general ” and the existence of special local problems in the develop- 
ment areas is not forgotten. The labour supply as a whole is too 
small for the demands upon it. If the national order book were the 
sole index of future prosperity the millennium would have begun 
already. 

Unfortunately, there is no evidence of that increase in productivity 
which would enable British industry to cope with the demands upon 
it. Which means, with a vast accumulation of savings and a Stock 
Exchange floating easily on the wave thrown up by Mr. Dalton’s 
policy of cheap money, that the danger of spending outstripping pro- 
duction exists. This is the substance of the growing impression 
that the recently announced price rises are merely a prominent 
symptom of a general upward pressure on all prices, official and 
unofficial, announced and unannounced. Such a suspicion cannot 
be verified yet, but if it ever were justified it would mean that the 
boom phase properly so called, i.e. the inflation of prices un- 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in the quantity of goods 
available, has begun and, if the pattern of history is not radically 
altered, is likely to end in a slump. When baldly stated, it seems 
a little too much to swallow. This despite the fact that economic 
phophets, when a boom is on, always see a long, fair prospect ahead 
and all slumps come a few months before they are expected. The 
trend is so firmly based that it is difficult to believe that monetary 
factors can upset it. Even after the 1914-18 war, when the whole 
apparatus of contro} was abandoned in haste and when relatively 
little was known about the nature of trade cycles, the most irrespon- 
sible optimism and ineptitude did not produce a slump until 1921. 
Consequently such fears as exist at present are not fears of immediate 


disaster. 
They are none the less real to those who are determined to take 


the long view. It is impossible to abandon all suspicion of the 
presence of dangerous tendencies in the present economic situation, 
and it would be foolish to do so. It has been said so often that 
the time to get control of an inflationary boom is when it is just 
beginning, and before it gathers momentum, that a relaxation of 
vigilance now would have no excuse. If in fact production keeps 
in line with prices and the effort of close enquiry turns out to be 
wasted, nobody will complain. In any case, the danger is not con- 
fined to this country. The United States also faces a vast and 
clamant market, but the rocks of inflation lie much nearer the surface 
there. Possibly the worst that could happen to this country as a 
result of American mistakes would be a temporary check, but present 
material needs are so great that even that could be painful 

It is impossible to leave this question without a reference to the 
influence of the activities of the British Government. The stimulus 
to the Stock Exchange given by Mr. Dalton’s financial policy has 
already been mentioned. The possibility of a rapid expansion of 
nationalisation in industry raises problems which are even more 
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difficult to assess. The prospect of a fuller apparatus of control 
which they open up must be weighed against the apparent inability 
of Ministers to concede any function whatever to the free play of 
prices. It may be true that prices are the root of the whole trouble, 
but at least something is known about their behaviour, and a com- 
petent economist can assess what action can be taken. But who 
would care to make a firm forecast of the behaviour of Cabinet 
Ministers, particularly when the sphere of their activity extends 
down to the details of economic organisation? Perhaps the day of 
economic forecasting by economists outside the Civil Service, and 
therefore cut off from some of the most important sources of data, 
is done. If it is, then the one hope which remains is a single sentence 
in paragraph 81 of the White Paper on Employment Policy (Cmd. 
6527), of May, 1944, which reads: “The Government intend to 
establish on a permanent basis a small central staff qualified to 
measure and analyse economic trends and submit appreciations cf 
them to the Ministers concerned.” Everybody knows that the 
Government and the higher civil servants have too much to do ; but 
unless there is an official opinion on the present state of the trade 
cycle, what is now only a vague suspicion of inflation can become 2 
very real danger. 


FORMATION COLLEGES 


By ANTHONY HAWTHORN 
ee ae Colleges, one to each Army Command in this 
country and three overseas, have now been in existence for 
the better part of a year, and during that time some 18,000 students, 
men and women of all ranks, have passed through them. Is the 
significance of this great educational expeciment sufficiently appre- 
ciated? With the change-over from military to civilian habits it is 
only too easy to overlook or forget the importance of work done in 
the Forces. Thus the voluntary education undertaken at the end 
of the 1914-18 war was soon forgotten, and made little impression 
on post-war developments, while there are some leaving the Services 
now who cry with relief, “Thank goodness, no more lectures.” 
The Army itself is not likely to ignore the experience of six years’ 
war-time education, but practically all of the students who have 
passed through Formation Colleges have returned to civilian life, 
and it is most important that civilian and military adult education 
should be regarded not as two totally different developments but 
as two aspects of the same task, the “ education,” in the most liberal 
sense of the word, of the citizen who owes military service to the 
State as one of the responsibilities of citizenship. 

That this is clear, even to those who have attended Formation 
Colleges, is by no means certain. There is a tendency, probably 
natural after five or six years of service, to regard every aspect of 
Army life as something quite unrelated to an idealised “civvy 
street,” and in any case only a small proportion of soldiers and 
A.T.S. have ever had contact with adult education in the past. 
If the Army’s work is to be fitted into some general scheme it must 
be better known. One remembers the complaint from a soldier’s 
wife, published in the Press, that her husband, aged 40, had been 
“sent back to school ”.by the Army. Adult education in this country 
has grown voluntarily, in response to the needs and demands of 
the students ; it has been essentially a co-operative enterprise. But 
the number of people who are aware of their needs is not particu- 
larly high, and there is a real significance in John Burns’s old phrase 
about the “poverty of desires.” How many soldiers have learnt 
from opera-going in Italy that great music is not necessarily an 
insincere “highbrow” cult? Recently a student at a Formation 
College expressed his appreciation of evening functions, outside the 
immediate scope of his own studies, some of which he was expected 
to attend. He was not of the “academic type,” and would normally 
have spent his evenings at the cinema, paying to have his time 
passed for him. Not only did evening lectures save his pocket, 
but they gave him, to his surprise, interest and stimulation. Out- 
side the obvious range of purely vocational studies, dormant interests 
have to be stimulated, and something of practical value for the 
future of education may well be learnt from the Army’s experience. 
Formation Colleges are only a part, though probably the most 


spectacular part, of the Army scheme of education in the release 
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period. They have been described as “the apex of the Army’ 
educational system,” and theoretically the student should odin 
to them through his own unit education scheme. For various omens 
it is not always possible, however, to provide the soldier a 
auxiliary with the exact educational facilities they desire in their 
own units, and the Formation College has probably been most suc- 
cessful when it has taken students at all levels of achievement and 
given them what they felt they most urgently needed. The students 
are volunteers, recommended by their own units, and they can if 
they wish, attend courses in their release leave. Normally, nantes 
ever, they attend in the last part of their Army service. The 
courses last for one month, and of this time about 100 hours are 
spent in formal instruction ; for the rest the student has to apply 
himself to private study, or to community activities, whether Tecrea- 
tional or educational or both. The most striking fact about the 
students, which is now a commonplace for the instructional staf 
of the colleges, but never fails to excite the visitor, is their appetite 
for study. It might perhaps have been expected that after years 
of parade’ and fatigues the soldier would have found it difficult 
to occupy himself “in his own time,” but after the first shock of 
readjustment, or of the stimulation already referred to, the majority 
of the students tend rather to overwork than to waste their time. 
The library, writing-rooms and work-rooms are always full, and 
there is rarely any difficulty in getting an audience for some evening 
function outside normal working hours. Moreover, teaching is by 
no means confined to the classroom. Instructors will frequently 
be seen with small knots of students around them, carrying further 
the study pursued in class, or some more advanced student will 
be helping his colleagues. 

Here is a great advantage of the residential course of study. The 
Formation College is a university in miniature, a community of 
students, living, working and playing together, and, above all, learn- 
ing from each other. Few have had an opportunity of this kind 
before, and many may never have it again. Yet it has been shown 
once more that people of varied interests and abilities, thrown 
together in a Community enterprise, can achieve far more than the 
sum total of their individual attainments. It is, indeed, as official 
policy hoped it would be, a “broadening and invigorating experi- 
ence” ; and one great advantage that the Formation College possesses 
over the university is that the students have behind them the back- 
ground of experience of life, which for many of them has been life 
at its grimmest. All, moreover, have experienced the comradeship 
of the Forces, and are accustomed to working as a team. All, in 
short, are more nearly “ mature” than the normal university student, 
and the results of this are also to be seen, outside Army education, 
in the universities and training colleges, and especially in the emer- 
gency training colleges that handle, in the main, men and women 
from the Services. 

This maturity shows itself in the approach of the students to 
burning questions of the hour. There are always the hotheads and 
the gullible, but on the whole the students are concerned rather 
with facts and plans than with labels and generalisations, and the 
fiery or sentimental appeal to the emotions is generally received 
critically. There is a strong sense of responsibility about the prob- 
lems of the day, and a desire to work out practical solutions. The 
speaker, of whatever politicgl complexion, who obviously knows 
his subject and can put his case calmly, reasonably and intelligently, 
is sure of a good hearing and of praise even from those whose 
politics are of another hue. Here, almost certainly, is something 
of significance for the future of democracy, as we know it, in this 
country. Normally the Formation College caters not so much for 
students who are beginners as for those who need ‘a “ refresher” 
before returning to their civilian occupation or starting on a career 
which has been postponed through war service. Yet there are 
many who need to study at a more elementary level. There is, for 
instance, the soldier, an engineer before the war, who, while stationed 
in India, quietly interested himself in excavating Stone Age sites, 
and is now anxious to take up a career in archaeology. There is 
the former prisoner of war who learnt some Russian, German or 
Italian in captivity and wishes to improve his knowledge of the 
language. There is the auxiliary, a university graduate, who is about 
to marry and wants to learn something of the domestic arts, oF 
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the soldier who wants to farm, or to become a teacher, a dentist 
or a shopkeeper. And there are many others who wish to improve 
their skill as tradesmen or craftsmen—welders, Post Office engineers, 
bricklayers, printers, Carpenters, painters and decorators—as well as 
the artists, the actors and the musicians. In short, a Formation 
College is 2 university, a training college, a technical college, a 
commercial school, an art school and a workshop rolled into one, 
and it is a moving experience to see men who have served in the 
fiercest campaigns adjusting themselves, uneasily at first, to the needs 
of civilian life. 

Another advantage that the Formation College possesses over most 
educational institutions is that there are no examinations. Students 
are reported on by their instructors, but the reports are based on 
the work done throughout the course, and although many students 
are preparing to take public examinations of various kinds, and 
their studies are directed to that end, the college itself does not 
impose any formal test. It will be seen that the work of the colleges 
is mainly of a “vocational” character ; after years in the Army 
students are naturally, and properly, concerned with preparation for 
a livelihood. But more has been achieved than purely vocational 
training. The Army has shown that very many among those un- 
touched by the provisions for adult education in the past are alive 
to the need for education for life, not merely for livelihood. Here 
is a tremendous opportunity, of which those interested in county 
colleges, community centres and residential adult education should 


take note. 


JAPAN, 1946 

b 

By MARTIN HALLIWELL 

E are now in the ninth month of the occupation of Japan, 

and it is time to attempt answers to some of the more obvivus 
questions: How long should the military occupation last? Are 
the Japanese sincere converts to democracy? How soon is Japanese 
trade competition to be reckoned with again? What, if any, repara- 
tions can be exacted?—and so on. A year from now should see the 
strictly military tasks of occupation completed, including the des- 
truction of Japanese war-industries as such and her accumulated 
stocks of war material (two million tons in the British area alone), 
the reception and demobilisation of Japanese repatriates from abroad, 
and the return to their homes of Koreans, Chinese and other non- 
Japanese in Japan. If the present complaisant attitude of the 
Japanese to their conquerors persists, it will then appear that all is 
well with an occupation which has been in any case a more straight- 
forward affair than that of Germany; and political pressure may 
result in the premature withdrawal of military forces, leaving a small 
Allied Control Commission in sole charge. This is precisely the 
sequence of events for which many reactionary Japanese are hoping 
to set the stage—by a show of helplessness now to get from us as 
much food and material assistance as we can be wheedled into 
supplying, and by a show of gratitude and obsequiousness later to 
bow us out in a haze of good will which will allow them to pursuc 
their original designs unobserved. So little are the Japanese accus- 
tomed to thinking or acting for themselves that it is hopeless to 
expect liberal leaders of the necessary political maturity and inde- 
penderce to come forward, so long as there remains a chance that 
the old guard will. be back in power after a few years. To encourage 
the emergence of the right men, and to give the Japanese an effective 
grounding in democratic ideas and procedure, a clear statement is 
needed now that the Allies propose to take part for x years in the 
internal administration of Japan, backing their policies by force 
if necessary. X, if we are wise, equals not less than 25. 

It is, indeed, much too early to regard the Japanese as sincerely 
intending to embrace the democratic way of life for any longer than 
they remain persuaded that democracy is the formula which pays 
the best dividends in the modern world. As one American observer 

as put it, at present “they don’t know whether you rub democracy 
into your scalp or spread it on a biscuit.” Materialist, serious- 
minded, restless, adaptable, susceptible to any demonstration that 
they have been barking up the wrong tree, the Japanese are capable 
of fantastic right-about turns in search of that worldly success and 
popularity with other nations which they so deeply crave. Such a 
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right-about turn, after 15 years’ flirtation with Germany and Italy, 
makes them today passionately keen to learn from their late enemies 
all the secrets of modern technology, including the atom bomb, a 
device about which they feel not so much a sense of injury at being 
the victims, as one of shame at not having developed it first them- 
selves. Those who saw in the early days of the occupation the 
astonishment with which the Japanese gaped at the bulldozer and 
the C-54—both conceived on a scale, and produced in quantities, 
so far in advance of their own little ideas—will know what I mean. 

The effect of incendiary bombing on wooden-built Japanese cities 
was correctly forecast, and American raids have reduced the greater 
part of all sizeable Japanese towns, except Kyoto and Niigata, to ashes. 
Most of Yokohama was destroyed in March, 1945, by one raid lasting 
two hours on a windy night ; the population of Tokyo, before the war 
nearly 7,000,000, is now 2,800,000. The destruction is being carried 
sull further by the planned elimination of war-plants, and the 
restriction of heavy industries to civil requirements only. In these 
circumstances there can be for the present no substantial supply of 
goods or machinery to make up deficiencies in those countries of 
Asia which have suffered in the war, though a fair amount of service- 
able Japanese-owned machinery in Manchuria and N. Korea has been 
removed without formality to Russia. The most promising sources 
of reparations appear to be coal, timber, medical supplies, photo- 
graphic apparatus, a few textiles and the labour of the hundreds of 
thousands of Japanese still awaiting repatriation from all over S. E. 
Asia and China. Some of these commodities are already being 
supplied to Hongkong. While the population of metropolitan Japan 
continues to increase at its present rate, estimated at about 1 per cent. 
per year, the controlled reconstruction of Japanese industry is regarded 
as a necessity, to provide funds for essential food imports ; but the 
various Japanese requests to have this “ control ” mitigated or removed 
need most careful watching. 

Diplomatically, Japan’s problem is how to win friends and gain 
influence, a matter in which she can make little progress while her 
trade is crippled, official foreign relations interrupted (though the 
Japanese Foreign Office remains in existence) and travel by Japanese 
nationals forbidden. There are, however, in Asia undercurrents of 
sympathy with the Japanese, of which they will be ready to take 
advantage later. As an example I quote here from the Ceylon Daily 
News of August 22nd last year the words with which the Minister of 
Communications and Works in the Ceylon State Council, Mr. J. L. 
Kotalawala, hailed the end of the Japanese war :— 

“ Japan, the only Eastern nation which was able to compete with 
the West, was no more. They were happy that the war was over, 
They were sorry about the fate of Japan because Japan had enabled 
them to wear silk at 75 cents, to cover their nakedness with banians 
at 25 cents, and go shod with rubber shoes at 75 cents. The Japanese 
had also taught them what patriotism and valour were, but, of course 
they had now to pay for it. Anyway, they hoped that Japan would 
get a better peace than Ceylon got 125 years ago. . . .” 

(Last-ditch democrats may note that this is a Minister under the 
Crown speaking of the King’s enemies.) Ceylon had no first-hand 
experience of the brutality, greed and licence of Japanese forces of 
occupation ; though it is easily possible to exaggerate the long-term 
effects of even such brutality in a part of the world where life is cheap 
anyway and natural calamities frequent. Japan is still seen by her 
fellow Asiatics as nearer to them, both in space and in interests, than 
her western competitors, as a successful industrial power when 
industrialisation is everywhere the fashion, and as the great carrier of 
the East where cheap sea-transport over long distances is still vital, 
The Chinese, though they suffered longest under the heel of the 
Japanese Armies and have most cause to despise them, are yet most ia 
need of the services Japan can provide, and may be the first to ba 
driven by economic necessity into her arms. 

A word in praise of General MacArthur seems overdue. The 
British Press, hypnotised by his supposed personal eccentricities, has 
not yet given him credit for the brilliance of his island-hopping cam- 
paign across the Pacific, or for the wisdom with which he has supers 
vised Japanese affairs since August 15th last year. MacArthur was 
called on by circumstances to act while governments talked, and only 
his sound knowledge of his enemy could have given him the assurance 
to carry out, with absurdly reduced forces, and for two days by air 
transportation only, his initial landings in Japan, and the insight to 













































































feel confident in advance that it would be an occupation by consent, 
as it has proved. The impetus of his initial boldness has lasted till 
to-day ; his stock stands high with the Japanese, and there is so far 
little to show that anyone has anything to gain by the exchange of the 
MacArthur “ dictatorship” for the more ponderous deliberations of 
the new Allied Control Council. 


AUSTRALIA’S GOVERNMENT 


By CLIVE TURNBULL 


R. JOSEPH BENEDICT CHIFLEY, Prime Minister of 

Australia, left the country to attend the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in London confident that, on his homecoming, he would 
find an electorate still willing to return his Government to office 
at the general election to be held in the latter half of this year. A 
recent by-election in the Henty Division of Victoria gave him no 
reason to abandon this belief. A considerable latitude was possible 
in the interpretation of the vote; it would not appear, however, 
that it showed the increased dissatisfaction with the Labour adminis- 
tration for which the Opposition had hoped. If Henty be a guide, 
the Government will be returned, although possibly with some 
reduction of its huge majority. (It has 49 of the 74 seats which 
carry a vote in the House of Representatives.) 

The Prime Ministry of Mr. Chifley, so far as it has gone, will 
occupy no especially shining page in Australian history. Mr. 
Chifley has carried on ably the work of his predecessor, Mr. John 
Curtin, as leader of the Labour Party. That work has consisted 
largely of the policing, with very considerable success in most direc- 
tions, of the wartime controls which all sections of the community 
agreed to be necessary in principle, if they sometimes disputed 
about their form and operation. Some of these controls are now 
being relaxed ; others, it is also generally agreed, will have to be 
retained for a considerable time, among them food ration- 
ing, the measures taken to prevent inflation and the system of 
priorities in building. Although there has been some black market- 
ing, it can probably be claimed that the Australian controls have 
worked as well as those of most countries. The difficult business 
of demobilisation, which Mr. Chifley has also inherited, likewise 
appears to be proceeding with no more inconsistencies and re- 
criminations than in other belligerent countries. In Imperial and 
foreign relations Mr. Chifley has also continued upon lines already 
laid down. Australia’s food-rationing goes on, for instance, although 
the war is over, not because it is necessary to ensure an equitable 
distribution of food to Australians, but because it is desired to pro- 
vide a worthwhile export surplus for Britain. 

The Chifley Government has not stopped doing anything which 
appeared to be good. When one looks for constructive policies, 
however, it is another matter. Put the question:- “Given another 
three years, or six years, of Labour administration, what will 
the picture of Australia be? ” and you will find no answer, however 
long you search the records of official speeches. For the Labour 
movement as a whole is divided. On the Left are the more militant 
of the trade unions ; on the Right the Australian Labour Party, the 
political wing of the organism. But the party itself has its sub- 
divisions—Fabian Socialists, of the old school ; the Irish and Roman 
Catholic elements, which have provided so many Australian Labour 
leaders and which, as a rule, are implacably opposed to Communist 
influences; and a few politicians, usually at the tail-end of the 
Cabinet, more extreme than their cautious fellow-members but 
still within the party fold. The inevitable result is compromise— 
a compromise which makes the Australian Labour Party, although 
nominally pledged to Socialism, in effect, a Liberal party, just as the 
Australian Liberal Party, which constitutes the Opposition, is, in 
effect, a Conservative party. It is not unreasonable to say that 
the Australian Labour Party has attained and kept office in Aus- 
tralia because it has never attempted, or given any indication of its 
desire, to introduce Socialism. The only candidates seeking that 
end, the Communists, have been consistently rejected at the Federal 
elections. 

Australian Labour invariably chooses a Parliamentary leader who 
can keep the balance between the warring elements of the party. 
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The leader, in contrast to the sometimes wild utterances of his mor 
irresponsible colleagues, presents a calm and ordered view in 
course of time he comes to be known as “ Honest Tom (or Jack . 
Bill) So-and-so” or “Good old So-and-so.” If he survives he 
becomes an elder statesman, a little too conservative for those whe 
follow him. Mr. Chifley is almost perfectly fitted for the rile 
He is in later middle-age, an experienced politician, an Australian 
of Irish descent. He is slow-spoken, genuinely modest and kindly 
He has an alert mind and a wide knowledge of the academic side 
of finance. His defect is a poor platform and radio voice. He has 
been a skilled manual worker—an engine-driver—and this is an 
asset in a party which will not tolerate “ intellectuals” unless they 
be lawyers. 

If you were to ask Mr. Chifley about Lis ideas for the future 
of Australia he would probably tell you that they depended 
upon the willingness of the people of Australia to give Australia’s 
Central Government adequate powers to govern. That Govern- 
ment has already sought additional powers, now denied it under 
the constitution, to carry out post-war policies, and it has been 
rebuffed. At the forthcoming election it will again ask the people, 
by referendum, for an extension of powers. It wants certain powers 
in connection with social services. It also wants power for the 
organised marketing of primary products and over the terms and 
conditions of employment in industry, and both these matters are 
controversial. Hitherto the Australian people have rejected almost 
all proposals put to them by referendum, even those on which 
opposing party leaders were in agreement. An innate distrust of 
all politicians is manifest in a refusal to permit them an extension 
of power, although that extension may be demonstrably in the 
public interest. The combination of this feeling and the highly 
vocal protests of “ State-righters,” who object to any enlargement 
of Federal at the expense of State power, and of hostile interests 
has resulted in a determination to stick to the form and letter of the 
constitution which would, no doubt, have astounded its framers. 

If there is no indication that Mr. Chifley’s Government will not 
be returned to power, there is, equally, no indication that it will 
succeed in having its referendum carried. The position will then 
become what it might be permissible cynically to refer to as normal. 
The Government will carry on, doing nothing in particular, and 
suffering a slow and steady attrition of popularity under the burden 
of what have been until now, at any rate, the highest taxes in the 
English-speaking world, until it is replaced by the Liberal Opposi- 
tion. That the election will be vigorously contested by the Liberals 
(the old United Australia Party) there is no doubt. Efforts are 
being made to present a strong team with a constructive policy. 
But an objective observer might consider the attempt too late. The 
Liberals have suffered so much from party rifts and from a decline 
in the quality (with a few notable exceptions) of their Parliamentary 
representation that they have come to stand, in the view of a 
majority of electors, for a policy of negation. To what degree recent 
attempts to overcome that feeling have succeeded the election will 
show. 

Meanwhile, Australia, with a Federal Labour Government and 
Labour Governments in five of six States, appears to be consider- 
ably to the Right of Britain. Public utilities are only partly 
nationalised, and if the owners of collieries and breweries are 
alarmed at occasional threats of nationalisation their concern is not 
perceptible. Only the building trade, which eagerly advances the 
claims of private industry, unshackled by Government controls, to 
make good the huge lag in Australian housing, appears to be 
genuinely agitated by fears of socialisation. The average Australian, 
who finds that the millennium was not ushered in with VP-Day, 
has generally resigned himself to a continuance of high taxation and 
of some forms of control. For all the rationing of food, shortage 
of clothing, high prices and the destruction of incentive inevitable 
under a crippling taxation schedule, he realises that he is well off 
in comparison with most of the world. His dissatisfactions are 
those which he has been taught to bear as the accompaniments of 
war ; it would be irrational to visit them wholly upon the Govern- 
ment. - The international outlook is confusing to him in the ex- 
treme ; even the future of his own neighbouring regions in the Pacific 
is not clear. Some of these questions Mr. Chifley and other states- 
men, Imperial and international, may now be able to resolve for him. 
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THE RELIGIOUS GOAT 


By P. B. KRISHNAMURTHI RAO 


HILE I was in active service in the Indian Army our Batallion 

proceeded to Malaya and halted at Kluang and there we were 
getting fresh mutton daily by sacrificing fifteen Australian goats. 
One day it happened that while the butcher was ready to slaughter 
the fifteenth goat, white in colour, good in appearance, with two 
curved horns, the goat raised its fore legs just like an act of surrender 
and seeking mercy and escaped the blade of the butcher. The 
butcher ran after the goat, caught it and raised the blade to slaughter 
jt but again this time also the goat uplifted its fore feet and escaped 
and went straight into the Colonel’s tent and stood before him. All 
were surprised at such strange happening. The Quartermaster 
approached the Colonel who watched the demeanour of the goat and 
said that the goat may be spared. From that day the goat also 
became an army personnel. As the goat had very attractive features 
we tied trinkets to its neck and legs, applied saffron to its face, put 
flowers round its neck, and allocated a place for it to sleep and a 
mattress to lie on. The goat began to consume chappaties, rice and 
coffee and all fresh things only, but never the old stuff. It used 
to eat the cigarettes which the Colonel offered. 

We had a batch of bandsmen playing on surnai and as soon as 
the bugle sounded the shrewd goat used to run to the spot, thinking 
that it has to follow the Force. It always used to stand beside 
the Colonel himself. When the Colonel commanded “ Attention ” 
the goat also used to stand-in tension. It was a surprise to the 
Colonel himself. When the Force moved out on a road march or 
on tactical exercise, the goat will invariably be always in advance 
with the bandsmen. As a daily routine it used to get up very early, 
first approach the Colonel and then other officers, as if to pay its 
respects to them and receive cigarettes offered, and then straight 
go to the mess for the breakfast. Sometimes out of curiosity evidently 
it used to get into the Officers’ mess but would not enter the dining 
hall. The Colonel had ordered that it may be given something to 
eat there also. 

In the evenings we had arranged bhajan at the Mandir. The goat 
also attended the bhajan and worship at the Mandir. After the 
prayers the pujari distributed the prasad. Out of curicsity we sug- 
gested the pujari to offer the prasad to the goat first, but the goat 
very wonderfully refused to eat. Till we had all taken, it never 
touched the prasad. We were all treating the goat as one saint born 
for it was so religious and divine. Any stranger dare not enter the 
camp for it used to chase him. After a stay for about six months 
our Forces had to proceed to Kota Bharu by train. At that time it 
was thought whether to take the goat or to slaughter it, but the 
Colonel permitted its being taken along with us. For a dog which 
was already with us and the goat passage tickets were taken out. At 
Chandong about ten miles from Kota Bharu our camp entrenched. 

Soon war broke out. Whenever the alarum signal was given we 
used to run up to the trenches and the goat simultaneously follow 
us with speed and when the all clear signal was given it used to come 
out with us. The goat used to lie with four legs stretched as if 
dead while in the trench. Our affection to the goat was so great 
that wherever we went we took it along with us and we never missed 
its company though it was after all an animal. We surrendered 
to the Japs when the Island of Singapore fell and we all became 
prisoners of war and our friend the goat too became one. From the 
Island we were conveyed in a launch to the pier and from the pier 
we had to march fifteen miles to Singapore where the prisoner of 
war camp was located. We thought of putting our goat in the lorry 

along with the luggage but we were afraid of the Japs. So we had 
to take it by walk. On our way all the water taps were closed and 
no water could be had in spite of extreme thirst and the goat too 
was dead tired still following us. It walked nearly six miles, came 
up to the Prison and fell down unconscious. We saw it fall in 
distress but we could not go to its aid for obvious reasons. Though 
our legs were moving forward our hearts and eyes were behind. 
Thus we left the poor helpless goat in distress and we do not know 
what had happened to it. We shed tears as if we had lost one of 
our own kinsmen. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I AM tempted by a deep admiration for his character, energy and learning 
to recall a tribute paid to P. E. Matheson by the New College Senior 
Common Room when he retired. It took the form of a motto cut in 
the stone of a sun-dial:— 


Qui tam strenuus egit ac fidelis 

Ut vix senserit hora quam fugaret, 

Huic postquam meritum otium est adeptus 
Horas stare velint sui fugaces 

Negant atque volant; volent serenae. 


He delighted in the lines, but queried the use of “ sui,” to mean “ his 
friends.” I am also tempted to recall one of the greater compliments—in 
his opinion—that he ever received, for it was of too light a texture to be 
recorded in the serious obituaries. He went with a company of dons 
during the penultimate war to help a farmer with his turnip-hoeing. 
When the farmer asked for a repetition of the visit, he added: “I hope 
you will include that excellent hoe-er, Mr. Matheson.” He eradicated 
weeds with the same conscientious energy that he brought to bear on all 
his many and various activities. 


Midland Birds— 

It is astonishing how some additional artificial addition, or subtraction, 
to a scene may alter the ecology of a district, that is, influence the nature 
of its inhabitants. The instance in question is a reservoir built for 
commercial reasons on the edge of the shires of Leicester and Rutland, 
In the wholly admirable “County Report of Wild Birds” for the two 
shires (price 3s. 6d. from 20, Alveston Road, Leicester) the verdict is given 
that “it is safe to say the reservoir has completely altered the status of 
many Leicestershire birds.” The list of a hundred and more species seen 
thereabouts includes surprising rarities, such as the ruff, godwit, of 
two species, oyster-catcher, greenshank, Kentish plover, stint and so on ; 
and there is good reason to believe that the migratory habits of a number 
of duck, gull, tern and waders are altered by the appearance of these 400 
acres of water. Remembering a complaint from the Lakes that the 
commercial use of the water kept altering the level unlovelily, I was 
particularly interested to read this comment in the report: “ When the 
depth is low, large stretches of mud and lush grass are exposed, thus 
attracting the many varieties of waders” (my italics). There is no doubt 
at all that this reservoir, built on behalf of another shire, Northampton, is 
of general benefit. 


—And Cornish 


A number of these county societies seem to be steadily increasing 
in membership, and will increase more. The Cornwall Bird Watching 
and Preservation Society has also just published its annual, its fifteenth, 
report. It is full of particular information of concern to all 
who interest themselves in birds, wherever they live. It is said, for 
example, that the golden oriole and the hoopoe are now considered 
regular migrants, and the blackcap is proved to be a winterer in Corn- 
wall. It adds to the claim that the nightingale is extending its range to 
know that it was heard last year in Penzance, which is, I should say, the 
most westerly point yet recorded. It has been heard this year, as I learn, 
at several places on the Usk. Again, there is striking evidence of the 
really astonishing spread of the fulmar petrel, now one of the most 
numerous of all our birds. Rarities seen during the year were numerous. 
They included temminck’s stint and the scarlet grosbeak. Apart from 
making general observations, these societies make special studies of 
individual species. Leicestershire has brought out the strange collocation 
that the lesser whitethroat is correlated with boulder-cliy! 


In My Garden 

Bonifacius, the last of the three Ice Saints, was grimly true to reputa- 
tion. On his festa! day, May 14th, fell a killing frost that blackened 
potatoes, made even the broad beans wilt and cut many a flowering 
plant. The worst sufferer in my beds was the Bocconia. The havoc was 
very severe in gardens that had little “ air drainage,” but the fruit, at any 
rate in more open gardens and on upper ground, was quite unaffected. 
Once again we had evidence that of all the prophesied spells, Buchan or 
other, the mid-May frost is the most lamentably regular. We may now, 
perhaps, proceed more confidently to sow our sweet corn and put out our 
tomatoes, but delay is recommended. W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE lapse, one might almost say the collapse, of the Conference 
of the Foreign Ministers in Paris is a disquieting event. The 
Russians seem to be adopting the Oriental method of diplomacy 
which was known in my younger days as a “ bazavlik.” They begin 
by advancing fantastic claims which they cannot seriously expect 
to see realised ; they then represent the surrender of these claims as 
a magnificent gesture of benevolence entailing corresponding con- 
cessions on the part of others ; and they then seek to persuade their 
admirers that the failure of the conference was due to the fact that 
their own conciliatory spirit was broken by the intransigence of their 
Allies. Our own long experiznce of such methods has taught us 
that the only attitude to adopt is one of unwearying patience com- 
bined with firmness on esseutials. We have learnt that it is useless 
to argue about the rights or wrongs of such pretensions, or even to 
seek to penetrate the motives which inspire them ; we have learnt 
that, whereas it is profitless to examine what may, or may not, be 
at the back of the Oriental mind, it is necessary to make it abundantly 
clear what is at the back of our own mind. The difficulty in dealing 
with the present situation is that, whereas on the one hand the 
Russian methods are backed by formidable physical power, there 
exists on the other hand no firm agreement between the Western 
Powers as to what in fact are the essentials upon which they must 
insist. Mr. Ernest Bevin for his part has displayed admirable skill, 
consistency and strength ; we are fortunate indeed to be represented 
by a man of such power and resource ; but the fact remains that the 
Russians possess unity of command and intention whereas the 
Western Powers constitute a somewhat uncertain Coalition. Funda- 
mentally the issue is a conflict of principles ; and it is thus unfortunate 
that the admirable principles enunciated in the Atlantic Charter have 
either been forgotten or are not invoked. The Russians can support 
their methods by ruthless efficiency, which must always make a certain 
appeal to a chaotic world; but our own principles, although per- 
manent, remain obscure, and even the sweetest liberal sentiments 
appear unimpressive to exhausted people who long for finality, 
discipline and bread. 
* * * * 

We represent in Europe—to a more durable and immediate extent 
than the Americans, to a simpler and more forcible extent than the 
French—the principles of Western democracy. Our doctrine, and it 
is a potent doctrine, is the opposite of all totalitarian doctrines ; what 
we lose in efficiency and order we gain in human values ; it is thus 
important for us to practise what we preach. We do not today possess 
the physical power to impose our wil! upon the peoples of Europe ; 
but we do possess enormous moral power which, if rightly used, will 
give us the willing co-operation of many millions. We must realise, 
however, that these millions are physically and spiritually prostrated, 
and that in their utter exhaustion they may prefer the certainties even 
of a harsh totalitarian system to the indefinite exhortations of a system 
which appears unable io function and uncertain of its own formula. 
Thus when we continue to compromise upon the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter we are not merely making sacrifices, and very 
dangerous sacrifices, which will prevent a stable equilibrium in 
Europe ; we are losing the main power which we possess, namely, our 
moral influence. And when we ourselves behave in a manner which 
is patently unjust, we play into the hands of those who raise the old 
cry of British hypocrisy, and who are delighted, by overt or whispered 
propaganda, to convince the unhappy peoples of Europe that our 
policy is wholly empirical and selfish, and that again and again we 
violate in the most flagrant manner the principles which we pretend 
to champion. 

* * * * 

I should cite as an example of this tendency on our part not to 
practise what we preach our present policy, or more accurately our 
present absence of any consistent or avowed policy, in regard to the 
German prisoners of war who still remain in our hands. Some 
months ago there were approximately 222,000 German prisoners in 
this country, some 97,000 in British hands in the Middle East, and 


some further thousands detained in British camps in Belgium and 
Italy. Since then the transfer of prisoners to this island from the 
United States, Canada and Belgium has brought the figure up to 
over 300,000 ; before long a figure of 400,000 may be reached. Of 
the 2,500 known anti-Nazis who were classified for repatriation, only 
about 340 have actually been sent back to their homeland. It now 
seems (if we have correctly been informed of the decisions of the 
Paris Conference) that even a preliminary consideration of a Treaty 
of Peace with Germany will not take place until November 12th next. 
Thus almost half a million German prisoners will be retained behind 
barbed wire, in this country alone, well into the coming winter. I am 
aware that this is in accordance with the letter of the Hague and 
Geneva Conventions ; prisoners of war are not released by the 
victorious Powers until a final Treaty of Peace has been negotiated, 
signed and ratified. Yet at the present rate of progress it would 
appear that no Treaty will be concluded until two years have elapsed 
since the signing of the Armistice. The Itaiian prisoners, it is to be 
hoped, will, under the revised Armistice conditions now to be drawn 
up by General Morgan, be released within the next few months. The 
German prisoners will remain on indefinitely. And although human 
nature can sometimes tolerate even cruel delays, it is hard indeed to 
withstand the long pressure of indefinite and unexplained delays. No 
German prisoner today has any conception whether his imprisonment 
will last for one year or two. A convicted criminal is not subjected 
to such mental torture. 
. * * * 

It is not to be expected that these men, when they eventually return 
to Germany, will be convinced or convincing missionaries of the 
democratic faith. But a little prudence, a slight effort of prevision, 
the faintest touch of ordinary human compassion, might prevent them 
from returnng as living witnesses against our cause. Such prudence, 
such foresight, such compassion are not apparent in the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. No statement has ever been vouchsafed 
to them as to the date at which they may reasonably expect release. 
Some attempt has, it is true, been made to separate the Nazis and 
the non-Nazis into different grades of “ Whites” and “ Greys” and 
“ Blacks.” Among the 20,000 odd men who have been classified as 
“Whites,” or anti-Nazis, there are many who have been in Nazi 
concentration camps or who were drafted into the infamous 999 
division, which was a penal unit employed by the Nazis in Africa, and 
in which Social-Democrats were mingled with convicted criminals. 
Men who have been classified as good Democrats are, however, only 
repatriated if they possess certain special qualifications which render 
them useful to the Control Commissions ; the rest remain ; nor are 
they segregated into special camps or given the preferential treatment 
accorded to Italian “ Whites.” The morale of the prison camips has 
recently been envenomed by the large influx of prisoners from the 
United States and Belgium: the former were assured when they em- 
barked that they were being “sent home,” and their subsequent 
disappointment was rancorous ; the latter had suffered much while 
in Belgium and became centres of resentment. In many camps, more- 
over, it has been found convenient to entrust the maintenance of 
discipline to German N.C.O.s, who, having been conditioned by the 
Nazi philosophy, are all too ready to adopt Nazi methods. And even 
those prisoners who have been specially selected as suitable for 
“ education ” in democratic ideals are, after the completion of their 
course, sent back to the camps from which they came. 

* * * . 

It is wrong that we should treat human beings in this manner 
while proclaiming aloud our belief in the sanctity of human values; 
but it is more than wrong, it is blind and stupid. There are three 
things which should be done immediately. A statement should be 
made in Parliament as to the probable iength of their captivity. Men 
in the “ White ” and “ Grey ” categories should be given preferential 
treatment similar to that accorded to the “ White” Italians. And all 
proved anti-Nazis, irrespective of their technical qualifications, should 
be repatriated at once. 
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MUSIC 


Monteverdi's Vespers. 2 

Last week was rich in musical experience. Apart from Mr. 
Schnabel’s return to London, to which reference was made by 
“Janus ” in the last issue, the Hungarian Quartet, led by Mr. Székely, 
has reminded us what styl and finish and splendour of tone there can 
be in quartet-playing. But the most novel event of all was the per- 
formance by the Morley College Choir, under the direction of Walter 
Goehr, of part of Monteverdi’s Vespro della Beata Vergine. This 
work, composed in 1610 (to show what Monteverdi could do) when 
he was seeking appointment to the choirmastership of St. Mark’s, 
Venice,.consists of twelve motets and two Magnificats, together with 
the famous Sonata sopra Sancta Maria, of which an orchestral 
version has been performed in London. The rest is unknown terri- 
tory, and, until Malipiero’s edition of Monteverdi’s works was pub- 
lished, seems to have been overlooked by most writers on the com- 
poser. Even so, before it could be realised in performance, a practical 
score had to be arranged, and this had been done by Dr. Hans 
Redlich. I confess I am not in a position to comment with authority 
upon his instrumemation. But it certainly sounded authentic with 
its use of string tremolandos and a massive consort of brass, while 
Mr, Geraint Jones’s playing and registration of the organ accompani- 
ments were the work of a real artist. 

Apart from the historical interest of this astonishing music, which 
shows Monteverdi creating so early in the seventeenth century a 
novel stvle of church music almost wholly independent (apart from 
the charming madrigalian doxoiogies) of sixteenth-century polyphony, 
the range of his invention is quite astonishing. At one moment he 
is writing a melody that comes as near to modernity as to suggest a 
resemblance to Elucevan le stelle ; at another he is writing an archaic 
duet for two male voices with the characteristic ornament of a held 
note with accents on the beats, which he used also in his operas. 
The criticism that, in the end, the series of short pieces became, 
despite their variety, a little wearisome wi!l not hold if, as I imagine, 
the work was never intended to be heard at one sitting. These psalms 
and motets would surely be sung at vespers on different days. Or 
are We to suppose a concerto da chiesa, which would bring the work 
into the same category, though on a smaller scale, as Bach’s and 
Beethoven’s Masses? Despite some faulty intonation by the choir 
and the usual exiguity of vocal tone on the part cf some of the soloists, 
Miss McArthur and Mr. Eric Greene being two exceptions, the 
performance made the beauty and originality of this splendid music 
patent DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


“Spellbound.’’ At the London Pavilion and the Tivoli. “ Wanted 
for Murder’’ and *“* Wanted—More Homes.’’ At the Gaumont 
and the Marble Arch Pavilion. “ Report on Greece.’’ At the Odeon. 


In Spellbound a beautiful psychiatrist (Miss Ingrid Bergmann) 
rescues a handsome victim of amnesia (Gregory Peck) from the 
police and the death sentence for murder. Mr. Hitchcock has these 
days become so conscious of his reputation as “the master of screen 
suspense” that he is at some considerable pains to chill the blood 
with huge and hovering images of razors, revolvers, etc. In fact, 
thinking back to the days of Blackmail and a less self-conscious 
Hitchcock, one wonders whether he has not gradually come to pin 
too much faith to the power of the cutting edge—whether it be the 
poised bread-knife or the razor at the ready. There are in 
Spellbound less obvious but more powerful excitements. Perhaps the 
pick of the dramatic moments is one which forces us to share the 
lovely psychiatrist’s agony of mind at seeing a message in the hand- 
writing of her fugitive lover lying—unheeded by everyone but her— 
amongst the feet of the sleuths who are trying to discover his where- 
abouts. Finally one of them picks it up and politely hands it to her, 
never imagining for a moment its connexion with the man they are 
hunting. Such moments are worth a whole tournament of razor-play. 

Spellbound is not uncommon these days in invoking the psychia- 
trist. It goes, however, a little further than most of the titillators 
in this kind in that it does permit an aged disciple of Freud (well 
Played by Michael Chekhov) a brief moment or two in which to 
imply that psychiatry may be something more than a new Hollywood 
excuse for melodrama. We are treated also to some dream sequences 
(with backgrounds of course by Dali) which are not too unscientifi- 
cally interpreted. But why, oh why, are there here the chromium- 
plated trappings rather than the lively spirit of science? I do not 
simply mean that the film leads to the conclusion that love conquers 
all—even psychiatry—but rather that the dramatic potentialities ot 
the scientific theme are virtually ignored. Instead probability has 
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been strained to breaking-point (one particular rupture making 
nonsense of the story) and we are left with the definite impression 
that science is a matter for benighted coves too unattractive or too 
old for love ; and that psychiatrists are quite likely to be murderers 
or at best the accomplices of fugitives from the police. However, 
I have no doubt that the psychiatrists can look after themselves. 
They will examine Mr. Hitchcock and his razor symbols with the 
greatest kindness, and perhaps reach conclusions more exciting 
than his own most extravagant imaginings. 

Wanted for Murder also is concerned with a character in need of 
the psychiatrist’s attention, but in this case he is left to the police and 
comes to an uncomfortably cruel end. Mr. Eric Portman is at his 
most tortured as “ the Strangler,” who finds his victims in an assort- 
ment of London open spaces. Indeed, the film has been carefully 
planned to provide us with familiar and well-photographed London 
backgrounds, and bus-routes and Underground stations are woven 
naturally into an exciting narrative which somehow lacks surprise. 
A certain pitiless quality in the script combines uncomfortably with 
moments of sympathy, even of tenderness, between the murderer 
and his mother without yielding the high compensations of tragedy. 
No doubt for the reason that the film deals with a diseased con- 
dition of mind which, wnadorned and uninterpreted, is no more 
entertaining than are any of the commoner forms of physical 
affliction. 

This week there are two new March of Time releases, each packed 
with information and good photography. In Wanted—More Homes 
many audiences will find surprising evidence of a housing situation 
in America closely paralleling our own. ‘The human as well as the 
political aspects of the problem are clearly presented, and the battle 
between the speculator and the planner is vigorously joined in a 
contest of camera interviews. In Report on Greece emphasis is on 
the past sacrifices and the present sufferings of the Greek people 
and their desperate need for outside assistance. Some outspoken 
sentences of commentary on the strategic importance of Greece both 
to Britain and to Russia are followed by a cautious summing-up 
(the film was made before the Greek elections). Report on Greece 
is more at ease when it develops into a paean of praise for 
U.N.R.R.A., with more than a suggestion that the achievements of 
this organisation may be safely put to the exclusive credit of the 
U.S.A. EpGAR ANSTEY. 





ART 


ALTHOUGH Sickert died but four years ago, he may be considered, 
not unfairly, to have belonged to a previous generation and another 
age. Historically, his place in English painting is secure enough ; 
he was, with Steer, the great English Impressionist. At the same 
time I doubt whether it is merely fashion which finds the sombre 
poetry of his early work more personal and exciting than those later 
canvases in high Impressionistic key. An opportunity to study his 
development from the Whistlerian days of the early ‘eighties, through 
Dieppe and Camden Town to the nineteen-twenties, is offered by 
Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco, who have arranged an admir- 
able and representative little exhibition of his drawings and paintings. 
Upstairs Miss Elizabeth Morris shows a series of gouaches, which 
are charming, pretty and feminine. They are so dependent on the 
vision and example of Miss Frances Hodgkins, however, that it would 
have been wise to have allowed her talents to have matured further 
before holding a one-man show. 

Next door, at the Redfern Gallery, may be seen drawings and 
water-colours by Mr. Sigmund Pollitzer. I am reminded of Picasso’s 
dictum that it is those who follow the innovator who make his dis- 
coveries attractive and palatable. Mr. Pollitzer finds his main theme 
in those tree forms which were first exploited by Graham Suther- 
land, but lacks that uncanny pressure of intuitive understanding 
which makes Sutherland’s work so extraordinarily powerful. Instead, 
he offers a relaxed and decorative version which is exceedingly pro- 
ficient technically. This seems to me to be academic work of the 
best kind, which, in a well-ordered world, would find a home in 
the Royal Academy. His watercolours sometimes seem to lack 
tension and sufficient content for their size, but with what superb 
penmanship does he dwell upon the surface of timber that is rent, 
torn and twisted and the intricacies of the sunflowers which form 
his other main theme! These drawings would hold their own in any 
exhibition. At the same gallery Mr. Lyons Wilson lightheartedly 
mirrors Miro in a few small pictures which are tasteful and have 
nice titles. 

The Adams Galleries are showing a distinguished little exhibition 
of French painting since Courbet, which can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to the discriminating. M. H. MIDDLETON. 











LETTERS TO 
“ PALESTINE PERIL ” 


Srr,—You write, with reference to the McMahon-Husain correspondence 
of 1915, that “though Sir Henry McMahon claimed subsequently that 
his formula excluded Palestine from the independence area, it is certain 
that King Husain never understood it so, nor could any reasonable and 
fair-minded man today put that interpretation on the words used.” May 
I respectfully suggest that this is an over-statement? When, in 1939, a 
Committee was set up to examine the McMahon correspondence in con- 
nection with the St. James’s Palace Conferences on Palestine, the then 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Maugham) expressed himself as follows in a 
memorandum printed in Cmd. 5974: “He (the Lord Chancellor) holds 
that the correspondence . . . not only did exclude Palestine, but should 
have been understood to do so, having in view the unique position of 
Palestine.” Referring to the Arab contentions based on the McMahon 
letters, Lord Samuel writes in his “ Memoirs” (page 173): “ Still the 
legend persists . . . that British Governments had given contradictory 
pledges to the Arabs and to the Jews. ... It is a legend and nothing 
more.” 

In 1920 Colonel C. E. Vickery (readers of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
will remember his name) was sent from Cairo on an official mission for 
the purpose of inspecting the Arabic text of the letter actually sent to 
Husain. In a letter published in The Times of February 21st, 1939, he 
writes: “I read the letter through very slowly. ... It was quite evident 
that Palestine was not included in the proposals to the King.” He adds: 
“He (Husain) stated most emphatically that he did not concern himself 
at all with Palestine.” As to the “ Foreign Office memorandum of June, 
1918,” the allusion is evidently to the so-called “Declaration to the 
Seven,” the Seven being the persons described by Lawrence as “an 
unauthorised committee of seven Gothamites in Cairo.” It is a sufficient 
commentary on the significance of this document that it was never so 
much as mentioned in the voluminous correspondence addressed by the 
Palestine Arab Delegation to the British Government during its visit to 
London in 1922, and printed in Cmd. 1700. The Delegation had evidently 
never heard of it or else considered—rightly—that it could not seriously 
be contended that in a vaguely-worded communication to Lawrence’s 
“committee of Gothamites” the British Government was quietly abro- 
gating the Balfour Declaration, which had been issued, with world-wide 
publicity, less than twelve months earlier.—Yours obediently, 

4 Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 4. LEONARD STEIN. 

[1. Anyone with a map of Palestine and Syria before him can decide 
for himself what a reasonable interpretation of the McMahon reservation 
is. It ran: “ The two districts of Mersin and Alexandretta and portions of 
Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama and 
Aleppo, cannot be said to be purely Arab, and should be excluded 
from the limits demanded.” To include in this Palestine, which 
lies far to the south of the southernmost city mentioned, is like 
making a reservation regarding territory to the West of a line Birmingham- 
Bradford-Newcastle, and insisting that it includes Bristol and Plymouth. 

2. Whatever the Arabs thought of the Foreign Office memorandum of 
June, 1918, the Foreign Office itself thought the memorandum worthy of 
inclusion among the documents collected in Cmd. 5964 of 1939. 

3. Lord Maugham may have expressed his own view. Lord Buckmaster, 
an ex-Lord Chancellor, whose opinion was quite as weighty, said precisely 
the opposite—Ep., The Spectator.] 


“RUSSIA UNLIMITED ” 


Sin.—The last paragraph of Mr. Paul Winterton’s article on “ Russia 
Unlimited ” perfectly expresses the truth about this matter as, I fancy, 
most Englishmen see it; unless perhaps he should have recalled how 
Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and Mr. Stalin managed to collaborate 
in a situation hardly more critical than that which faces the world today. 
Perhaps collaboration with Russia can again be established at the highest 
level. Otherwise, the United Nations outside the Soviet system ought 
certainly not to wait any longer for a “ Yes” from Mr. Molotov before 
they go ahead and make peace in the west outside the vast area where 
the Russian writ runs. How to set about it? The best way seems to 
me to use the United Nations’ machinery after an agreement, or consti- 
tutional convention, between the non-Soviet States to act upon any 
“recommendation,” not involving the use of force, made by seven 
members of the Security Council including at least three of the permanent 
members. Thus to elude the misuse of the veto (as in the removal of 
British and French troops from Syria) need not wreck the United Nations 
Organisation as a means of maintaining peace if Mr. Winterton is right, 
as I feel sure he is, in thinking that the Kremlin is no less determined 
that we are to avoid another war.—Yours, &c., 


The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. MAXWELL GARNETT. 
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THE EDITO.w 


S1R,—May I thank you for the bold and clear-sighted article of Mr. Paul 
Winterton on Russia Unlimited? It puts into words fears which, as g 
humble member of the public, I tried to set forth from the moment that 
Great Britain found herself fighting aggression and Oppression in alliance 
with an aggressor and oppressor. From Teheran, onwards through Yalta 
Moscow and Potsdam, these fears have gathered increasing substance ‘. 
spite of the continued efforts of the Press and the wireless to obscure and 
misrepresent the situation—with disastrous consequences for the people 
of Europe, including Great Britain. 

The important thing, as Mr. Winterton says, is to know why Russia 
pursues this policy. Is it that she has decided to go all out for limitless 
domination or is it strategic security she wants? The result either way 
is much the same. “There is one point in the search for security 
that Mr. Winterton misses, It is a point to which English-speaking 
people are apt to give too little attention; the importance of 
philosophy and mysticism. The Kremlin regards itself as the trustee for 
the salvation of mankind. The Russians have the true and only system 
of human happiness, which must eventually be imposed upon all. To 
them belongs this destiny. They are the Pontiffs of the New Order, and 
have therefore the duty—and the right—to bring it about by any means 
that may seem profitable at the time. Their holy writings, the works of 
Lenin, inform them that war, with its resulting chaos and misery, is 
their most fruitful opportunity. This prophet was proved right in ror7, 
He is even more being proved right, they would hold, today. A delaying 
policy is the security they need. Any possible combination that would 
defend what was formerly called civilisation—which in their view is the 
devil—must be broken up by abuse from without and by propaganda from 
within. They know that they could never stand up to a world determined 
to protect itself. But they have good hopes that what the West calls 
democracy is, in fact, supine, blind, comfort-loving, uninspired, without 
faith. The question now is: Are they right?—Yours faithfully, 

The Deanery, Chichester. A. S. DUNCAN-JONES. 


JUSTICE FOR ITALY 


S1r,—It is hard to understand Mr. Nutting’s contention that Italy must 
not have what he calls “a soft peace,” and that “the Italian people 
must take the rap for the crimes committed in their name by Mussolini 
and his henchmen.” The attitude of the British Government was very dif- 
ferent when first the Italian surrender and then active Italian co-operation 
were sought, and the most pro-Ally Italians are those who today remember 
with most bitterness the assurances given them at that time. The extent 
of Italian co-operation, which according to Field Marshal Lord Alexander 
was such that Italy could be considered to have fully “worked her 
passage,” is too little realised in Britain. But, apart from this, its cost in 
human suffering from German reprisals (9,000 persons were shot in Rome 
alone, and Rome is one of the cities that escaped most lightly, enduring, 
moreover, only nine months of occupation), and in addition the very 
great suffering caused both by material devastation and by Allied financial 
and economic measures deliberately punitive in intent (chief among them 
an inflation that sets the cost of the most ordinary and essential food- 
stuffs beyond the purse of the ordinary citizen) have been such that 
to demand a punitive peace would imply an insatiable vindictiveness 
surely foreign to the British character. It is moreover creating a rankling 
sense of injustice that is doing what the worst Allied air-raids never 
did—alienating that genuine affection and esteem for Britain that was 
one of the reasons why pro-Ally activity was able to win such a nation- 
wide response. 

At the Congress of Vienna, when there was talk of punishing France, 
the question was put: What France? The France of Napoleon? But 
Napoleon had gone. Then the France of Louis XVIII? But its 
restoration had been one of the aims of the war. The application of 
similar criteria to democratic Italy would seem demanded not only by 
explicit pledges gut plain common-sense.—Yours, &c., 

P.S.—In respect of Italian colonial administration, it is far too readily 
assumed that this, prior to the Fascist period, was oppressive. The Italian 
Government has indeed asked for international investigation, confident 
that its findings would remove an undeserved slur on non-Fascist Italy. 

Rome. B. BarcLtay CARTER. 


“THE FATE OF THE SOUTHERN TYROL” 


S1R,—May I be allowed space in which to reply to the letters in your 
edition of May roth commenting on the section of my recent article 
dealing with the South Tyrol? If I may say so, these letters advance 
only grounds of sentimentality in favour of the Austrian claim for the 
return of this province. My view that Italy should retain the South 
Tyrol is based on strategic, economic and political considerations. In 
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frontier south of Bolzano proposed by the Austrians) is as secure a 
strategic proposivion as 1s the Brenner. On several occasions in the past 
Austria’ has used the South Tyrol as a jumping-off point for attack against 
Jtalian, territory (e.g., Venice). In fairness, it must be admitted that 
Jtaly has not abused her position on the Brenner in this way. There is 
clearly, therefore, considerable justification for Italy’s claim for the 
Brenner frontier on strategic grounds. 

Then there is the hydro-electric power. Situated on the south side of 
the Alps, this is of no use to Austria, but of great importance to Italy, 
whose industry in the North derives a considerable proportion of its 
power from the Tyrol. In dry seasons this applies to an increasing extent. 
Austria may be willing now to guarantee Italy free use of this power ; 
but what use would this be to Italy if war broke out? A lot has been 
said, to0, about Austrian ethnic predominance in the South Tyrol. But 
the present figures show this to be greatly exaggerated. In fact, there 
are now, I believe, 110,000 Italian to 160,000 German-speaking popula- 
tion—4I per cent. against 59 per cent. 

Lastly, there is the question of Italy’s and Austria’s comparative war- 
records. Whatever Italy’s behaviour under Mussolini at the beginning 
of the war, she did fight well with us at the finish. Four Italian divisions 
were in the final Allied attack on the Gothic Line, and the efforts of the 
partisans won public praise from Field-Marshal Alexander. Against this 
the Austrians fought stubbornly against us in Italy, and it was by Austrian 
S$. troops that some of the worst atrocities were committed against the 
Italian population. It would, indeed, require the strongest economic and 
strategic arguments to outweigh the political objections to giving any part 
of the territory of a co-belligerent to a State with whom it, and we, were 
at war. As I have attempted to show, the economic and strategic argu- 
ments in this case are in favour of Italy, not Austria—yYours faithfully, 

House of Commons. ANTHONY NUTTING. 


Sir.—It is strange to think that after all we fought for in this war it is 
possible for a bit of country to be cut off like a piece of cheese and 
handed over to a dissatisfied customer. A black day in Paris when the 
Foreign Ministers decided to leave the South Tyrol in Italian hands! 
No commission was sent to investigate their case—the past and future 
of no fewer than 200,000 South Tyroleans, who suffered from Italian oppres- 
siof for twenty-four years ; good, hard-working people who had looked 
with immense hope towards the liberation of their country, their reunion 
with Mother Austria, towards men’s right of self-determination, towards 
justice. Italy claims the South Tyrol, asserting that the hydro-electric 
power of that country represents the only reserve remaining to Northern 
Iuly for the development of industries in the plain of the Po. Italy 
certainly has established large electric power-stations in South Tyrol, 
but production in the province of Bolzano amounts to only 8.1 per cent. 
of the total Italian output. In the provinces of Bolzano and Trentino 
together it amounts to 11.5 per cent. But the province of Trentino has 
never been the subject of Austrian claims, with the exception of the 
eleven northernmost communes, which form part of South Tyrol and 
were separated from it only during the Fascist régime. And in this 
region there is no large power-station. 

Italy has, without the South Tyrol, at her disposal vast water-power 
still unexploited in the provinces of Trentino, Belluno, Sondrio and 
other Alpine regions of Northern Italy. Austria in the event of the 





restoration of the South Tyrol is known to be fully prepared to bind 
herself, in a formal agreement with Italy, not only to maintain the 
present supply of electrical energy, but also to supplement it with surplus 





energy from North Tyrol. Italy states that the South Tyrol is bound 
up with the Italian economic system. The Fascist State of Italy organised 
in the years 1937-1938 an extensive industrial zone near Bolzano, with 
the avowed object of denationalising the South Tyrol. Industries were 
created in spite of the fact that there were no natural facilities. Workers 
as well as materials had to be fetched from a long way off, and the goods 
manufactured conveyed back over equally long distances. South 
Tyroleans were not allowed to take employment in the industrial zone. 
The industries themselves were able to function only because they were 
constantly subsidised by the State. In the future they can be maintained 
only provided the State guarantees equally high subsidies (an uneconomic 
way to advance purely nationalistic aims). Italy’s strongest bulwark 
against any imaginable future German thrust southwards is a strong and 
contented Tyrol in a contented Austria.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
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SouTH TYROLEAN. 


TRANSYLVANIA 


Sik,—Is it just, wise or compatible with the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter to award the whole of Transylvania to Rumania? Not even that 
part of this province which is adjacent to Hungary and is populated 
entirely by Hungarians—with large towns like Arad, Szatmaér and 
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the rst place, it is true today that this province is a strategic soft spot 
for Italy. It is at least highly debateable whether the Salorno Gap (the 
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4 
Nagyvad—has been left to its ancient mother-country It would be 
interesting to know what motives of expediency prompted the Big Four 
in taking their decision. It would surely have been preferable to submit 
this contentious question to the impartial judgement of all nations sitting 
in council. It is indeed a tragedy that on one of the few occasions 
when the Big Four find themselves in agreement they reach an un- 
justifiable decision.—Yours faithfully, PAUL DE HEVESY. 
9 Sussex Lodge, W. 2. 


GERMAN P.o.W.s 


S1r,—How much longer is public conscience going to tolerate the use 
of slave-labour in this country? We hear plenty today, and rightly, about 
the inhumanity and wanton disregard of personal freedom and liberty 
when hordes of Europeans were ruthlessly subjected to conditions of 
slavery in Nazi Germany. Does not our retention of German prisone:s 
of war for more than a year after the cessation of hostilities in Europe 
savour of those despicable methods which so justly earned our condemna- 
tion? In his illuminating Marginal Comment giving us the “ atmosphere ” 
of the Court of Nuremberg, Mr. Harold Nicolson feels that this trial 
is the calm assessment and affirmation of profound human values. Surely 
our treatment of German P.o.W.s is a direct denial of just those profound 
human values which we are affirming at Nuremberg. 

Having spent four years in prison camps in Germany, I feel that I 
am in some small measure justified in this conscience-pricking. Only 
those who have experienced the bitterness of frustration and despair 
and the heart-sickness of deferred hope know the agony of mind and 
soul (not to mention physical privations) which are the lot of the P.o.W., 
whose existence has been well described as a “living death.” For those 
who, having shared these experiences, could refrain from lifting up their 
voices in protest against our present inhumanity, I feel the utmost pity 
that they should have become so scarred in mind and outlook. For those 
who have no first-hand knowledge of modern slavery in exile and who 
could callously condemn fellow humans to this bondage, I fervently 
pray in the words of our Lord: “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.”—Yours faithfully, JoHN M. STEWART. 

297 Springburn Road, Glasgow, N. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING 


S1rR,—As one connected with the Press, as editor or foreign correspondent, 
for over twenty years, I wish to associate myself with Professor A. C. 
Pigou’s protest against sensational reporting and the invasion of the 
privacy of relatives of persons involved in “newsworthy” accidents or 
tragedy. I assure the professor that journalists have the same decent, 
human feelings as any other professional body, and do not relish plaguing 
unfortunate relatives with inquisitions»disguised as sympathetic concern. 
But those who should be attacked are not correspondents, who have no 
alternative save to obtain what their editors and proprietors require of 
them. Outcries against the invasion of personal privacy or distress recur 
year by year; they achieve nothing because those who (like Professor 
Pigou) protest invariably: refer vaguely to “the Press”—thus unfairly 
branding the responsible with the irresponsible. 

The public need not feel helpless in the face of photographers who crash 
into private weddings or reporters who telephone harassed relatives ; they 
should not uselessly vent their wrath (either physically, as in a recently 
reported case, or in print) on the men who pester them, but should 
publish the names of the offending employers. I also throw out the 
suggestion that those who have been disturbed in the middle of the night 
should immediately book a personal call (long-distance if necessary) to 
the employer of the intruder ; newspaper proprietors value their sleep 
as much as other folk and would soon object to their own medicine. 
The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book lists the names of editors and of 
many proprietors. Any member of the public who reacts vigorously 
against sensational Press persecution will find the overwhelming majority 
of correspondents lined up behind him. I have no authority to say so, 
but I am confident that the National Union of Journalists and the 
Institute of Journalists would take a most sympathetic view of authenticated 
cases brought to their notice —Yours, &c., JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 

(Member of the Institute of Journalists). 

St. James’ Club, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


PRECEDENT FOR EGYPT? 


Sir,—A similar situation to that brought about by the decision of the 
Government regarding Egypt arose when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
leader of the Liberal Government in 1906, decided te reverse Conservative 
policy and to restore to the Governments of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State complete control of their countries. That action of a Liberal 
Government was strongly condemned at the time by the Conservative 
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Opposition, but today it is recognised as one of the wisest steps ever taken 
by Britain. Many years after it was so endorsed by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and other leading Conservatives. Is there not a lesson here which Mr. 
Churchill and his supporters might well note?—I am, &c., 

Lynwood, Clotherholme Road, Ripon. E. N. MOZLeEY. 


JUSTICE AT NUREMBERG 


S1r,—Professor Goodhart’s letter, published in The Spectator of May 17th, 
compares the length of the Nuremberg trial with the Tichborne case, 
which he claims to be “ perhaps the most famous case in English legal 
history.” If this be so, then two mistakes in his statement of the case 
should be killed at birth. (1) The trial of the civil action did not, as 
he states, end on March 5th, 1872. On that day the foreman intimated 
that the jury did not require further evidence, and an adjournment was 
granted on the application of counsel for the claimant. On the following 
Wednesday the claimant elected to be non-suited and the trial ended. 
See Lozd Maugham’s The Tichborne Case, page 312.) (2) The other 
error is more important. The criminal trial, which began more than 
a year later, on April 23rd, 1873, was not before Chief Justice Cockburn 
sitting as a single judge. The trial was at bar before the Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Mellor and Mr. Justice Lush. Surely a more “ famous 
case in English legal history” than the Tichborne case is the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings beginning in 1788 and ending seven years later. 
The exploits of Arthur Orton may have been remarkable and sensational, 
but they did not include the saving of India.—Your obedient servant, 
The Ridge, Bolsover Road, Easibourne. L. CrisPIN WARMINGTON. 


HUNGER IN GERMANY 


Sir,—May I have another shot at indicating some of the curious logic of 
Mr. Gollancz’s arguments? In his recent pamphlet, Leaving Them 
to Their Fate, he ‘exhorts, “ Abandon utterly the concepts of ‘ Ger- 
many’ and ‘India.’ ‘Germany’ and ‘India’ simply do not exist.” 
On the same page he argues: “In allocating our help the criterion 
should be the degree of need, and nothing else whatsoever. Strictly 
within the context of, and subject to the limitations implied by, this 
proposition, we have a special obligation to Germany.” That is one fine 
piece of logic. Here is ancther, from the same source. He writes that 
‘to distinguish, in this matter of relief from suffering, the ‘innocent’ 
ind the ‘ guilty ’, though better than distinguishing men of one nationality 
from men of another, would be quite irrelevant.” Three pages later he 
idds: “to prefer a suffering enemy to an equally suffering friend would 
be wickedness.” Why, on his previous argument? He adds: “ But, with 
that proviso, an enemy’s enmity is something additionally compulsive, 
or would be if his hunger were not already compulsive absolutely.” I 
leave the reader, as Mr. Gollancz leaves him, to disentangle the sense of 
this for himself. But I would like to make two suggestions. 

One is that if, as Mr. Gollancz contended in an earlier pamphlet, the 
British public really has more “ responsibility” than the German people 
for the atrocities committed in the concentration camps, it now appears 
that Germany —which “simply does not exist ”"—has no responsibilities 
but has very special rights which we have a “special obligation” to 
satisfy! The other is that it would be a good thing if Mr. Gollancz, 
before he took upon himself to preach a sermon to the British people 
in the course of which he accuses the British Press of “concealing facts, 
telling lies, magnifying trivialities,” &c., and the British Government of 
holding to a policy of “wilful starvation,” were somewhat more careful 
to get his arguments straight.—Yours sincerely, 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Davip THOMSON. 


LIBERTY ON THE LEFT 


Str,—Mr. Brogan in his article The French Surprise in your issue 
of May toth says: “ The country to which the French Left or the Left 
of other European countries ought to look for a lead is Britain. For 
it is evident that, without pressure, without the Red Army, they will not 
look to Russia.” He believes that the Left of European countries have 
still some interest in liberty. On April 13th The Daily Mail and some 
other newspapers quoted Professor Laski as saying that if we have to 
choose between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. “the Labour Party will 
stand four square behind Russia.” This statement indicates a certain 
readiness on the part of the Labour Government to follow Russia; in 
which case Mr. Brogan was mistaken, for to look to Britain in the direc- 
tion of freedom is to look the wrong way. Even if one leaves out of 
consideration the untold harm that Professor Laski’s statement will do 
in arousing distrust of us in the minds of the Americans, it seems odd 
that he does not realise that beyond a certain point the Britisher will not 
allow his liberty to be taken from him without a fight.—Yours, &c., 
South View, Shaldon, S. Devon. W. B. Howe Lt. 
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“ LIBERALS UNDAUNTED ” 


Sir,—One of the greatest needs of this country and of the world at the 
present time is a revival of the true spirit of liberalism, in contrast with 
the materialistic and totalitarian tendencies of both Left and Right parties 
At long last the Liberal party in this country seems to be realising this 
and to be recovering its faith and courage. If it now takes Principal 
Murray’s advice and, turning aside from its true path, seeks to Organise 
a “ritual of reconciliation ” with the Liberal Nationals, its friends every. 
where will be dismayed and discouraged, and the prospects of liberalism 
in its widest sense will be darkened indeed. For fifteen years the Liberal 
Nationals, who broke away from the Liberal Party in 1931, have Clung 
to the skirts of the Conservatives; have taken an active part in their 
fatal appeasement policy, and have shared in their fruits of office. No 
doubt now, after the general election, they see little more to be gained 
in that direction. But that is no reason why Liberals should come to 
their rescue. Let the Liberal Party go ahead courageously, holding fast 
to its true mission without turning to left or right or bargaining with 
those who have betrayed it; and let the “pale blue Tories” of the 
Liberal National organisation join the Conservatives whose votes elected 
them and in whose ranks they properly belong.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, J. F. S. Ross. 
3 Conyers Avenue, Birkdale, Southport. 


“CHURCH PARADES” 


Sir,—I read with interest the able article on church parades by Rey, 
J. N. Duckworth in your issue of May 3rd, and I have heard of his 
gallant work amongst P.o.W.s. If, however, his article was written with 
a view to helping to secure freedom of worship for soldiers by abolishing 
compulsory church parade I am afraid that he, and the soldiers that he 
knew, must be prepared for a big disappointment, for this abolishment 
will have exactly the reverse effect. Compulsory church parade is, in 
fact, the only means of guaranteeing freedom of worship in the Army, 
During my thirty years’ service in the Royal Army Chaplains’ Department 
just ended, I found that men’s duties continually interfered with their 
attendance at voluntary services. Doctors, sports officers, education offi- 
cers, besides the ordinary executive officer and the harassed N.C.O,, 
were. at all times on the prowl seeking the body of the unfortunate fully- 


en ; ; : 
licensed private soldier. But no one could touch him once he was 


ordered on church parade. 

A man ordered to go to church must really sink his dislike at this 
procedure if he truly values his religious freedom and that of his comrades. 
If he does not wish to practise his religion he should not. be recorded 
as possessing that religion. He should put himself down as “ deist” or 
“atheist” or what he will. I generally found that when this was 
pointed out to a man he saw the point and lost his resentment. I do 
trust that some of our religiously-minded M.P.s will see it, too, before 
it is too late. If the measure is passed it will be a disaster of the first 
magnitude to freedom of worship in the Army—freedom which- is the 
birthright of every British citizen.—Yours, &c., STANLEY HINCHLIFFE. 

The Rectory, Ladock, Grampound Road, Cornwall. 


SLAUGHTER IN RHODESIA 


S1R,—May I make one or two comments on Mr. Davey’s letter in your 
issue of May 3rd?. It is not native hunting of game for food or in 
defence of crops that lovers of the African fauna deplore. It is extermina- 
tion by modern weapons with its lucrative trade in meat and hides. 
Mr. Davey would have us adhere to the recommendations of a committee 
of thirty years ago. Is that the best we can do? A member of the 
Rhodesian Legislature said in debate that thirty times as much money 
was spent by the Government on slaughter as on research. Yet, although 
the tsetse fly is notoriously easy to capture, and is a slow breeder, and 
although the wild game itself has developed an immunity to the bite of 
the fly, the Rhodesian Government with all the resources of the scientific 
world to draw on leaves the problem to the local “expert” or “com- 
mittee of experts” who for fifteen years stick to one simple plan, “Off 
with their heads ”—not the heads of the tsetse. but of the beautiful wild 
creatures on which it browses.—Yours faithfully, G. K. MAvrIice. 
Manton Weir, Marlborough. 





“ THE SPECTATOR ”—Air Mail Edition 


THE SPECTATOR, printed on thin Bible paper and weighing 
under one ounce, can now be sent by air mail to civilians any- 
where in Europe (except Germany) for £2 7s. 6d. per annum, 
or £1 3s. 9d. for six months ; and to Members of H.M. Forces 
in any part of the world for £1 12s. 6d. per annum, or 16s. 3d. 
for six months. 

Send your instructions with a remittance to THE SPECTATOR, 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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WHEN YOU SEE A 


Think of COOKS 
WHEN ABOUT TO TAKE A TRIP 
Think of 


COOK’S SERVICE 


A'ways carry Cook's 
TRAVELLERS | 


Thes. Cook & Son Led., Berkeley Str eet, | 
CHEQUES 


London, W.!. Branches throughout the world. 














Thanks ~ 
and 


We've all got a lot to thank this man for. Don’t you feel you’d 
like to back up your thanks with a bit of really practical help? 
Every penny you can send to the Army Benevolent Fund will 
be allocated to the various service 2ssociations which directly help 
men and women who are up against very real difficulties as a result 
of war service, yet are outside the scope of Government relief. 
Isn’t that a sound, practical way of expressing thanks? Send 
off a donation right away. 


THE ARMY BENEVOLENT FUND 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 














YIiiM 





Denations r-yable to The Army Benevolent Fund may be sent to Field-Marshal The Ear! of 
Cavan, 20 Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.!, or paid into any Bank in Gt. Britain or N. ireland 
eeeeensmneene —— a 

Hegistered “nder the Was Charities Act, 1940) 
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CUT fe [eer 
1805-1946 
INCE the Battle of Trafalgar many 


Institutions #have come and gone. 
In the year 1805—when Britain gained 
this great victory—there was founded 
the ‘* Caledonian,’’ which to-day enjoys 
the distinction of being Scotland's Oldest 
Insurance Company. Its ramifications are 
now world-wide. 


ee 
CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE : 13 St ANDREW SQUARE. EDINBURGH 
LONDON:5 LOTHBURY E.C.2 


Offices and Agencies throughout the World 





Appreciation from afar 





Dear Sirs, 


“I fear that during my wan- 
derings of the last two or three 
* years, I have lost touch with you 
- you no doubt have passed 
through some troublous and 
dangerous experiences. I wonder 
whether I shall find the old pre- 
mises still standing when I get 
back to England! I have for a 
long time had to put up with all 
sorts of unknown tobacco though 
I did find some Punchbouwle in 
Sydney. ...I shall be very glad 
if you will send me 2 lbs. So 
much of my correspondence 
went astray during my last days 
in China, that I do not know the 
position of my account with you, 

' but if you will let me know, I will 
send a cheque for any balance 
due and for the present order.” 


Yours faithfully, 









(All Smokers’ letters can be verified at 
Barneys Bureau, 24 Helhern, Louden, 
E.C.1) 


Barneys 


Punchbowle (full). 2/10}d. ox. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 


*& Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), 


(287) John Sinelair Ltd.. Manufacturers, 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Shelley the Man 


Shelley: A Life Story. By Edmund Blunden. (Collins. 12s, 6d.) 
Many of Shelley’s biographers have been about as well fitted for 
the task as Gladstone was to write the life of Casanova. 
“They'll cough in the ink to the world’s end; 

Lord, what would they say 

Should their Catullus walk that way? ” 
Mature and scholarly minds have often found Shelley’s blinding 
simplifications less congenial than the complexity of Coleridge or 
the rich perception of Keats’s letters. More than other poets, 
Shelley has been smothered in the wrappings of what has been con- 
temptuously termed “Eng Lit,” petrified into stone phrases 
(“beautiful but ineffectual angel,” “ unacknowledged legislators,” 
and so on) or into a few rigid anecdotes of Trelawney and Hogg, 
“who fancied himself as a novelist in the old school of comic 
extravagance.” 

It is, therefore, a very great gain for us to have Shelley’s life 
written by a poet and scholar able to discount the tradition of an 
inspired idiot and his paper boats. Mr. Blunden moves with com- 
plete ease and authority amongst the gossip, the lies and the for- 
geries, and never lets them deflect him or muddy the “fresh spring 
ind summer and winter hoar” which made Shelley’s life. He does 
not waste time wrangling nor devote disproportionate space to prob- 
lems merely because they have been magnified (and made stale) 
by controversy: “I have simply kept clear of some papers on which 
I felt a doubt ; and this was as well, for while my work went on 
a group of American investigators were equally doubtful and ex- 
ceedingly busy. Their findings are shortly to be published under 
the title ‘ The Shelley Legend, and will expose a much larger mis- 
chief done by the forgers to the poet’s accepted biography than 
many of us suspected.” Mr. Blunden is not at all censorious or 
dogmatic ; it is scarcely the biographer’s fault that many questions 
are left unanswered, and he can only point to their existence. Thus 
Harriet is sympathetically treated here, but “ Who can tell what 
passed between Shelley and Harriet before they separated and while 
their separation was uncertain? ” writes Mr. Blunden mercifully. 

This exciting and quick-moving story was written more for the 
general reader than for Shelleyans. Except for its lack of references, 
footnotes and bibliography it gains from the limitations imposed 
upon it. There are enough books already about Shelley the philo- 
sopher and his debt to Godwin; Mr. Blunden was wise not to 
worry this particular bone. Again, it is more appropriate in a 
biography to furnish the time and place of composition, rather than 
to use the poems themselves as food for literary criticism. But the 
first is so well done that we begin to wish for the second. 

Perhaps Mr. Blunden is a little over-anxious to see Shelley as a 
potential good squire, but the accounts of Sussex, of Horsham, of 
Shelley’s family and the Norfolks are wonderfully fresh and attrac- 
tive. The Leigh Hunts and Hampstead group are evoked with 
the skill one would expect from Hunt’s biographer, and Mr. Blunden 
has a fine sense of the Oxford, London and Italy in which Shelley 
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lived. There are no villains in it except, perhaps, Godwin, and ; 
is a transparent rather than an opaque book which allows Shell = 
and his friends to speak for themselves. Thus Shelley on “Quy “y 
Mab”: “T have not seen this production for several years. 1 dou 
mot that it is perfectly worthless in point of literary compositio ; 
and that in all that concerns mora] and political speculation? 
well as in the subtler discrimination of metaphysical and religions 
doctrine, it is still more crude and immature. I am a devoted caene 
to religious, political and domestic oppression ; and I regret thi 
publication, not so much from literary vanity, as because I fear 
it is better fitted to injure than to serve the sacred cause of freedom.” 
In general, the figure that emerges is far more practical and less 
fantastic than earlier conceptions of Shelley. Altogether it is g 
highly successful book, and will give a great deal of pleasure, and 
benefit not least to the young and their teachers. It reads as if it 
were the easy product of many years’ hard work, as if it had been 
written in the Keatsian spirit: “ Man should not dispute and assert 
but whisper results to his neighbour.” PHOEBE Poot. 


A Modern Fairy Story 


Henry Ford, a Biography. By William Adams Simonds. (Michael 
Joseph. 18s.) 

Mr. Forp is almost eighty-three and he is still active, although n, 
longer in direct control of the company. This new life, written in , 
strain of uncritical adulation, does not tell us much that is new; 
but it serves the useful purpose of reminding us how the modern 
machine-society was created, how comparatively new it is, and what 
a dominating and extraordinary réle was played in its creation by 
Henry Ford. Now that we are being promised all the kingdoms 
of the earth if we apply the lessons of modern technology, it is worth 
while being told over again of the man of genius who, more than 
any other individual, showed the way to the new promised land. 

The story of the creation of the Ford enterprises is worth study 
from two points of view today. First, it was a highly unplanned 
career. Can we in our new organised societies find room for Fords; 
can we identify them when they appear; can we give them their 
chance which means giving them their heads? For attempts have 
more than once been made to plan Ford ; his financial backers, his 
shareholders, the bankers to whom for a time he owed money, the 
controllers of alleged basic patents who wanted an “orderly” de- 
velopment of the industry, all tried to tame the eccentric genius 
who insisted on going his own way and defying the most enlightened 
economic opinion of the age. No board could have used Ford to 
the utmost ; can we do without him or his like? 

Perhaps we can, and it is one of the interesting questions over 
which Mr. Simonds glides with unction. For in the middle twenties, 
General Motors, not under the control of any entrepreneur of genius 
(W. C. Durant was out), caught up with Ford. There is a good 
deal of romantic narrative here about the abandonment of Model T, 
about the birth of the new Ford, but there is no discussion of the 
réle of the Chevrolet in inducing Mr. Ford to abandon planetary 
transmission and the proud offer: “You can have it in any colour 
you like as long as it’s black.” If General Motors could compete 
with Ford, we needn’t worry if we can in fact reproduce General 
Motors. That will be easier than finding another Ford. And yet, 
by 1926, the lines of modern mass production had been laid down 
by Ford and people like him ; many of the most brilliant production 
geniuses of General Motors came from Ford’s. Perhaps there is no 
answer ; we shall have to do without Fords in the future. Perhaps 
we can afford to. 

From another point of view, Mr. Ford’s story is of great interest. 
Mr. Ford was and is a man of humane principles, a pacifist, 
given to scepticism about bankers, a believer in the common 
people, indifferent to the material rewards of wealth, a pioneer in 
paying wages above the current market rate, with more of the pro- 
ductive artist in his make-up than of the business man. Yet it 
peeps through the muffled pages of this hagiographical essay that 
Mr. Ford’s social ideas are naive and egoistic. There is a brief 
reference here to that organised effort in welfare work that its victims 
regarded as organised snooping, an effort so unpopular that it had to 
be abolished. There is a comically inadequate and disingenuous 
account of Mr. Ford’s labour troubles. That Mr. Ford’s workers 
wanted more than high wages and clean rest-rooms ; that they wanted 
some form of independent action has never been understood by the 
great pioneer. Why couldn’t the workers trust him? Because 
nobody deserves to be trusted as much as that. 

It was probably no accident that Mr. Ford supported anti-Semitic 
propaganda of a particularly vicious kind ; that he accepted a high 
decoration from Hitler ; that, until Pearl Harbour, his sympathy with 
the anti-Hitler front was not made manifest. His interest is in 
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BOTTLE’S PATH I. F. Powys 
‘It is a real joy to get, after a ten years’ interval, 
another collection of stories by T. F. Powys, a 
writer unique in his generation with a peculiar 
gift of style and interpretation of the human strug- 
le ’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. ‘ Moving, mad and 
lighted by that pitiful and desperate inspiration 
which, when this author is at his best, seems to 
work in him like a ruthless magic and persuade us 
into a strange kind of acceptance and satisfaction. 
... This very idiosyncratic writer continues to 
’ KATE O'BRIEN. 8/6 net 





hy pne »tise 


MISS FIRE Jasper Rootham 


Chronicle of a British Mission to Mihailovich. 
‘A narrative which is in exceptionally high degree 
modest, intelligent, impartial, well written and 
observant both of persons and of scenes. It is 
certainly one of the best of all the war books ’ 
CHURCH TIMES. ‘A most Wkeable record... . 
Major Rootham’s book is irresistibly readable. 
No simpler or more convincing picture can be 
needed ’ EVELYN WAUGH. Illustrated 12/6 net 
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DITCHAMPTON FARM 
A. G. Street 
‘* Never before has this redoubtable Wiltshire farmer and 
author written so intimately about his own farming ioe 


An eye-opener on farming and a really practic al book.”’ 
The Star. 

“Mr. Street puts his personality into his books . . . If he 
is sometimes harsh and partisan, he has the redeeming gift 
of making infectious his passionate love of the soil.”" The 


Scotsman, 12s. 6d. net. 


Some Proposals for 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM 
Sir Cuthbert Headlam, Bt., P.C. & others. 


The Conservative 
group which made these recent proposals represented a 
The Times 


‘A valuable series of proposals es 


central and influential element in conservatism,’”’ 
rst leader. 
‘A serious contribution to the study of our institutions.”’ 


Quintin Hogg in The Spectator. 7s. 6d. net. 
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SCOPE is outstanding among publications in that it is 
the only magazine in Britain representing all industry. 


Who reads SCOPE reads 
unbiased fact. 


balanced comment and 


To the thousands of administrators, executives, and 
technicians who find it indispensable reading, SCOPE 
means authoritative reporting, impartial research, and a 
belief in the spirit of initiative and energy—a belief that 
has made it the country’s most influential industrial 
magazine. Single copies 2/0d. at some bookstalls or direct 
from us. Annual subscription £1.1s.0d. (Overseas £1.10s.0d.) 
Apply Circulation Department; 


Scope magazine for industry 


133 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone: Holborn 3833. 
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THREE CONTINENTS 


1944-1945 
7 7 4 al a 
FELIKS TOPOLSKI 
Mr. Topolski’s new collection of drawings is even more significant 
than his two earlier volumes, Britain in Peace and War and Russia 
in War. It is a remarkable pictorial record of a tour of many 
war fronts. An Introduction by Maurice Collis is included and there 
are over 700 illustrations. 50s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
IDEAS IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


An Inquiry into Present Difficulties and 
Future Prospects 


H. V. ROUTH 


In this important book Dr. Routh discusses the work of the most 
representative and influential writers of the period. Ils. 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Edited by 


H. A. SILVERMAN 


This further volume of The Nuffield College Social Reconstruction 
Survey series deals with the problems facing the smaller textile 
and clothing trades. 20s. 
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individual human beings having good wages (which they mustn’t 
waste); in kindness to handicapped classes like the blind; in safe 
arts like folk dancing ; in technology divorced from reflection on its 
purpose. The New Deal, the international bankers, labour leaders, 
everybody who doubted whether the addition of the most modern 
technology to the folkways of rural America of sixty years ago was 
the cure for all our ills—these were resented by a man in command 
of more industrial power than any other human being has ever 
created and controlled. The career of Henry Ford is a very modern 
fairy story. It can hardly be spoiled, and Mr. Simonds has not 
spoiled it, especially in the earlier and more creative period. But 
the naivety of the economics (the deflationary depression of 1920 is 
explained in terms of a “ buyers’ strike”) and the downright evasive- 
ness of some of the later sections make one wish the job had been 
put into really competent hands. D. W. Brocan. 


r . s 
The Milk Bar and the Cow 
The Visual Arts; Arts Enquiry. (P.E.P.; Oxford University Press. 
10s, 6d.) 

Happy is the people which needs no Arts Enquiry. Who in Bali 
would think of instituting one? Like seeking a medical diagnosis, 
it implies that something is wrong. The wrongness cries aloud 
from every part of our urban environment; from the festering 
exteriors of most of our leading stores, or, when necessity forces us 
inside them, from the serried ranks of garden goblins and the tables 
crowded with china Aberdeen terriers, Alsatians and flouncy ladies. 
It is no better, only different, in the sixpenny bazaars or in Old 
Bond Street. The wrongness cries aloud and insults and injures us 
every moment of the day. Perhaps an Enquiry, like a diagnosis, 
may be the first step towards a cure? This one was begun four and 
a-half years ago, largely through the enthusiasm of Christopher 
Martin, of the Dartington Hall art department, who, in spite of 
severe illness, continued to work on it until his death in 1944. 
Officially it started as no more than a fact-finding survey, but it was 
always recognised that the compilers would be led to make recom- 
mendations, and now this first report (others on Music, Drama and 
the Factual Film are to come), although the greater part of it is an 
account of the condition of the visual arts in this country, begins 
with Conclusions and Proposals. To some this arrangement may 
appear symbolic, a suggestion that the conclusions were drawn before 
the facts had been found. Be this as it may, the seven factual 
chapters give a mass of information on the ways in which painters, 
sculptors and industrial designers make their living, on art schools 
and art in general education, and on museums, galleries and publica- 
tions. These chapters represent the main work of the Enquiry, and, 
although specialists will find errors here and there, they should be 
a useful guide for the formulations of policy. 

When one turns back to the Conclusions and Proposals, however, 
there is a disappointing lack of fresh analysis. That the two new 
institutions recommended in the proposals—the Councils for the Arts 
and for Industrial Design—have in fact already been established 
during the publication of the report is no cause for embarrassment ; it 
only shows how far we are all children of our moment, how we shape 
it and are shaped by it. But a more penetrating analysis might expose 








AN ARAB TELLS 
HIS STORY 


A Study in Loyalties by EDWARD ATIYAH 


“A study of Mr. Atiyah’s autobiography should form a part of 

the education of every Englishman who aspires either to work 

in the Middle East or to understand the problems which that 

area now poses.’’—The Times. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
AND 


BRITAIN th: ARAB WORLD 
By ALBERT HOURANI 
A pertinent and informed study by a Lebanese-Christian educated 


at Oxford and written with authority and experience. 
Is. 6d. net. 
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some of the difficulties. To begin with, how far can a modern indus 
trial State directly further serious creative art and the conditions ~ 
its diffusion and enjoyment (i.e. civilisation)? Perhaps, given a livine 
tradition, quite a long way, but there have been many failur 
and it would seem that of all the arts the visual ones are, aes 
with literature, the most difficult for successful State Patrona: " 
Those that have an executive level—music, drama, opera and : 
ballet-—can be helped by no more than lavish expenditure ; good 
executants can be found for good jobs, and such arts at least appear 
to flourish. The visual arts, on the other hand, have nothing betweeg 
original creation and the mere preservation and display of past 
creations. That is why totalitarian countries may make a good show 
on the executive level, but in the visual arts tend towards eagles and 
fasces in petrified soap, and the vast sentimentalities of proletarian 
sculpture. 

The State can have two main functions in its patronage of the arts 
distinct though continuously interacting. The first is to help the 
artist to live (and happily we have some good ones to be kept alive); 
the other to help the consumer, both by the education of his senses 
and by the provision of ample food for them. It is important ty 
distinguish between these functions, for a popular Government may 
be inclined unduly to favour the consumer—“ everything for the 
Milk Bar, nothing for the Cow ” as Palinurus has said. Not that this 
is a failing of the present report. Among the duties of the proposed 
Arts Council, I calculate that five are mainly directed towards the 
Milk Bar, four towards the Cow—but they are nowhere distinguished, 
Most of these recommendations are individually unexceptionable ; 
to the artist, the State should grant more studentships and main- 
tenance grants for the beginning of his career, should give more 
commissions and make and encourage more purchases ; for the con- 
sumer, it should provide better art-teaching in schools, better 
museums, galleries and circulation services, and more publications, 
Encouraging though the achievements of C.E.M.A. have been, the 
setting up of a highly centralised organisation with a virtuous 
programme will not in itself work wonders. It is as well to reflect 
that many such bodies established during the past century now 
look like milestones on a downhill road. There is, after all, no 
State but only individuals, and individuals with highly trained 
discrimination and sympathy are rare, and are probably becoming 
rarer, or at least more isolated. Recent years have shown how much 
two persons of fortune and leisurely background (one in an official, 
ene in a private position) could help the arts. It is quite possible 
that in the long run the State may do more harm by destroying 
leisure with taxation than it can repair by spending a fraction of the 
taxes on art. JACQUETTA HAWKES. 


The Balkan Battle 


Miss-Fire. By Jasper Rootham. (Chatto and Windus. 
COLONEL ROOTHAM was dropped by parachute in May, 1943, to act 
as a liaison officer with a detachment of Mihailovitch’s forces in 
Yugoslavia ; and left about a year later when the British missions 
were withdrawn. In a note at the beginning of the book he writes: 
“The search for truth in Balkan affairs is a hard one, and is apt 
to fail as soon as a man parts from what he himself knows.” It is 
much to be wished that members of Parliament and others with 
little or no real knowledge of that part of the world would bear this 
in mind and not issue confident judgements on Yugoslavia in par- 
ticular, where every kind of complexity—religious, historical, racial 
and political—exists. The author follows his own precept, and most 
of the book is taken up by his personal experiences, and such political 
judgements as are put forward are modest and tentative. 

The task of these missions was the organisation of sabotage and 
the collection of intelligence, and the book gives a good idea of the 
sort of life they led and of the difficulties and anxieties entailed. 
There are convincing descriptions of the appearance of the men with 
home-made grenades attached to their belts with safety-pins, the 
anxieties over the always too meagre air supplies, the terror of 
getting out of touch by wireless with headquarters, and the difficul- 
ties of collecting intelligence in a country where men are so indifferent 
to figures. 

In trying to organise sabotage, Colonel Rootham met with what 
he describes as “ tergiversation, procrastination and intrigue.” These 
complaints are in precisely the same terms as those made by liaison 
missions with Tito’s forces. The basic difficulty in both cases was 
that the sabotage we were organising was not part of a major cam- 
paign, but had to be carried on year after year without solid 
prospects of help from our field armies. The situation was, in fact, 
the reverse of that in France, where the Maquis were instructed 
lie low until their operations could form part of our own invasiea 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH 
Edited from the Manuscripts and printed in the 
order of Wordsworth’s own Arrangement 
Vol. II With textual and critical notes 


y 
E. de Selincourt and Helen Darbishire 
(Oxford English Texts) 


25s. 


TRIBUTE TO THE 

ANGELS 

by H.D. 

3s. 6d. net 
“ _. . Individual lyrics 
wrought with all her 
subtle, delicate and ex- 

quisite art...” 
Manchester Guardian. 
The first section of this 
poetic Trilogy — “ The 
Walls Do Not Fall” — 
was published in 1944. 
The last section, “ The 
Flowering of the Rod ”, 
will be ready in the 


net 


PUBLIC 
AND THE 
PEACE 
by 
R. B. McCallum 
10s. 6d. net 
** |. must be accounted 
one of the most im- 
portant, as it is certainly 
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Photo: Walter Stoneman, London must be acknowledged by 
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by this dread disease. | trust, therefore, that the appeal may 
evoke a most generous response."’ 
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540 THE 
plans. The Germans undoubtedly took terrible reprisals in districts 
where acts of sabotage had been committed, and part of their political 
strategy was to take more severe reprisals in the case of the activities 
of Mihailovitch than in those of Tito. Michailovitch was in the 
additional difficulty that the number of aircraft for dropping supplies 
were negligible until after the British authorities had decided to 
transfer all the help available to Tito. 

There is no doubt of the hatred felt for the Germans by both 
Mihailovitch’s Chetniks and Tito’s Partisans, but like other belli- 
gerents they had their peace aims as well as their war aims, and in 
the later stages of the war wRat interested both Tito and Mihailo- 
vitch most was the struggle for power and for the way of life they 
believed in within their own country. While Mihailovitch was a 
soldier turned politician, Tito was a politician turned soldier, and it 
is perhaps therefore not surprising that in a struggle that was 
primarily political Tito should have been such an easy winner. 
Mihailovitch, at any rate, did his best to keep faith with us to the 
end, and he behaved with great dignity and consideration to our 
liaison missions. After we had abandoned his cause he gave the 
fullest assistance in their evacuation, and this at a time when many 
of our missions with Tito, who was then getting all our help, were 
in various stages of polite house-arrest. 

Mihailovitch emerges as a peasant with two passions in life— 
God and Serbia. As he sits in prison and contemplates the proba- 
bility of early execution as a traitor, I doubt if he feels that he has 
betrayed either, and I suspect that if he had his time over again he 
would act very much as he did. NIGEL BIRCH. 


Fiction 
Auto-Da-Fé. By Elias Canetti. Translated from the German by C. V. 
Wedgwood. (Cape. 15s.) 

Swing Low. By Edwin A. Peeples. 
Prodigal Giver. By Susan Glaspell. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

An hour or so before having to review Elias Canetti’s terrible 
Auto-Da-Fé I sat lunching in a large, quiet restaurant. Rather, 
the restaurant would have been quiet but for the four women at the 
table next to me. These were well-dressed ; three of them were 
middle-aged, the other a girl. They spoke English—one—the one 
who talked all the time, whether or not the others spoke—in the 
idiom of what I suppose is New York’s café society ; another spoke 
the curious dressy English of circa Brook Street, and the third 
spoke the smart, funny English of Prague, Monaco and the Place 
Vendéme. The girl did not speak at all. Their behaviour was 
all right, so far as it went. I mean, they did not quarrel with the 
waiters, and I imagine they used their forks normally. But they 
were the kind that get permits to do whatever suits them, and they 
had been hither and thither in these last months over our lost and 
buricd Europe. So, fat, fed, jewelled, they talked, in polite tones, 
like jungle apes. Or—may the apes forgive me—as in my dark- 
ness I symbolically take the idea of the talk of such. 

Now these women will never read Auto-Da-Fé, and there would 
be no point at all in asking them to, for their incomparable betters 
will find its sustained, gigantic frenzy bevond the durance of their 
strength. And it is silly to bring these silly, dreadful women into 


(Sampson Low. 9s. 6d.) 
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this review at all, save that, loaded and weary with the appallin 
a ro . * Pg . 8, 
magnificent book, I had been reading its last unbearable chapters 
during the morning, and I therefore thought I heard, in this tiny 
tiny, ugly patter of sensual egotism at the next table an infinitely 
diminished whisper of the screams and bellows of evil out of which 
this supremely mad, unfaceable book is orchestrated. For vicious- 
ness—or is it as I mean it now better named bestiality? I cannot 
decide—is everywhere an analysable element ; a constant, let us say 
It cannot be multiplied, divided, minimised ; but it is always ulti. 
mately separable, I think, into its own entity. So I thought I heard 
in three fat, arrogant, sensual voices at a luncheon-table, a tiny 
fluting from the appalling noise of evil which roars through Auto- 
Da-Feé, and breaks the fabulous, symbolical intellect of Pieter Kien, 

The book 1s practically indescribable. It can only be read as a 
gigantic fable—of topical application, if you like, for never surely 
was it easier to find parallel in general, current life for the over- 
throw of reason in man by the forces of beastliness? Canetti wrote 
his book in Vienna about ten years ago, and it was published just 
before Vienna was overthrown by the Anschluss. It cannot be 
doubted that he was pressed to his particular theme by the universal 
doom being played out within hearing of us all; but he holds his 
frenzy down to one awful, legendary case. He simply shows us, in 
agonisingly slow detail, the destruction of the mad, pure mind of 
one man, a kind of genius, by one or two mindless, sub-brutal 
fellow-creatures. Did I say “simply”? The method is not simple. 
With desiccated, pedantic caution he reflects fantasy against fact, 
merges nightmare with routine, cupidity with fanatical innocence, 
and so establishes all his forces as one great hell that the exhausted 
reader cannot after a few pages tell light from dark, or hell from 
hope. All in a curiously dry writing, where no detail is spared, and 
while asking the most detached patience for phantasmagoria beyond 
comparable echo. 

The author asks too much of us; we are too tired for this. 
Swift and Joyce had more mercy, and each also had the weakness, 
if you like, of spiritual reference which they could not evade. There 
is none of that here. There is no God, from any theology ; there 
is no light. Only vileness enthroned, and reason nobly flying to 
its own obliteration. A mad, magnificent work which we are not 
able to endure, which perhaps we are right not to accept, but of 
which we dare not deny the genius or the justification. And, in 
conclusion, what an achievement is Miss C. V. Wedgwood’s English 
rendering! 

Swing Low is a very fine novel of the tragedy of the negro in 
the Southern American states. You may think that you have read 
all this before, but you cannot often have read it so well done. 
Mr. Peeples writes with exact feeling and what seems like exact 
knowledge of his subject, and his book is most praiseworthy— 
generous, dramatic and controlled. I commend it warmly. 

Alas, that I cannot do the same for Miss Glaspell’s curious little 
pot of treacle! Miss Glaspell was once one of America’s hopes in 
imaginative writing, and we all remember much of her early work 
with gratitude ; but this laborious back-and-forward family rigmarole, 
from 1944 to the 1880’s and up and down, is an embarrassingly 
over-sweetened mixture, with all the characters too philosophically 
wry-mouthed and wondering to be bearable, let alone credible, 
within the most naive bounds of day-to-day truth. It is disappoint- 
ing—a sticky, magaziney book which it is impossible to account for 
from Miss Glaspell. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Readings in English Literature from Chaucer to Matthew Arnold 
Chosen and edited by Gerald Bullett. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuts anthology, says its preface, is for those of any age or nationality 
who are at the beginning of their interest in English literature ; for 
community as well as private reading. For such beginners—foreiga 
people and very simple reading circles—any selection with the 
extracts linked with notes is useful ; the neophyte is bound to learn 
something. And there are certain things to commend in Mr. Bullett’s 
choice. Not too great an array of writers has been included to 
bewilder the new reader—twenty-seven only—and the vexed ques- 
tion of modern verse is, since the choice must be limited, wisely 
evaded. Yet on the whole this is an unsatisfactory production. No 
anthology is perfect ; ideas always differ on what should be included. 
But why in just over two hundred pages does Mr. Bullett try to 
stuff in prose as well as verse, thus giving a most cock-eyed view of 
various genres? (Novelists, for example, are represented only by 
Fielding and Jane Austen.) Why does he concentrate so much on 
long poems, representing Coleridge by The Ancient Mariner (twenty 
pages) only, and Matthew Arnold, worse crime, by Sohrab and 
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ACROSS 11. Cuts down mountains. (¢.) 

1. A Spaniard may get landed with it. 14. Arboreal growth in acetic area. (6, 4.) 
(8 15. It doesn’t matter which way a friend 

g. Raging drink. (6.) in an abbreviated airfield goes. (10.) 

9. A fellow with a tome. (8.) 18. This old engine should not have been 

©. The Turk makes the used by anyone living in a conserva- 


soldier a painter. (6.) > wry (9.) 
. A word I’ve some purpose in shaping. 19. Kipling’s 
- 6s _— pins tower. (5.) 


(6 > 
13. Always found in the oldest elephant. 22+ It made Edgar Allan about crazy. (6.) 


é.merican 


watchmen sitting in a 


(s 24. What turns cot into comet? (5 
16.“ Fancy dies in the —— where it 26. Familiar when old. (4.) 

lies.” (Shakespeare.) (6.) 27. A dumbbell won't. (4.) 
17. Charge for ommodation on one 7 
"oat +) SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD No. 374 


20 dear was it yesterday We 
heard the sweet bells over the bay? ™ 
(M. Arnold.) (8.) 

21. A gentle offer. (6.) 

23. This ale may test one’s balance. (5.) 

ag. Outgoing book. (6.) 

a8. He’s in charge of the overheads. (6.) 

29. This place seems a trifle milder than 
filthy lucre. (8.) 

30. A game lot. (6.) 

31. Dispatched a confused line. (8.) 


DOWN 
Not necessarily a kicker, (4.) 
Secretive and might be calm. (4.) 
I bled more. (Anag.) (9.) 
Very often welcome litter. (6.) 
A list of evening clothes. (5.) 
Names and addresses maybe. (2, 3, $.) 
In the matter of company anything 
bet rare and refreshing fruit. (10.) pL JS. 

SOLUTION ON JUNE 7th 

The winner of Crossword No. 374 is A. Harvey TROLLOPE, Esq., 


Holmefield, Godalming, Surrey. 
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Normally 10 motor life-boats are built 
every year to keep the fleet up to date. 
In 6 years of war 10 only were built, 
replacing those lost, 50 must be built 
now. Help us to build them. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1I 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


TEN-YEAR BONUS 


THE annual general meeting of the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society was held on May 21st at Norwich. 

Sir Robert Bignold, D.L. (The President) said that at home they had 
added {2,064,000 to their holdings in British Government Securities 
which now stood in their balance-sheet at £14,552,000, and represented 
26 per cent. of their total United Kingdom assets. Also they had been 
able to hand over to the British Government a further £196,000 in 
overseas currencies and securities urgently required for purchases abroad. 
That brought their total under that heading to the sum of £2,810,000, 
and was a striking example of the value of British Insurance in overseas 
trade. Their total funds now amounted to over £61,000,000, on which 
a net rate of £3 Ios. 4d. per cent. had been earned. 

They were able to record in what was still mainly a war year a net 
new business of £11,583,988, being an increase of £1,290,289 over the 
figure for 1944. Those figures reflected the very greatest credit upon 
the reduced staffs and demonstrated in no uncertain manner the great 
repute in which the society was held. 

Their actuaries had prepared new rates of premium which had come 
into force for new business as from the beginning of the year. The new 
tables would be found to be as attractive as any in the market. 

The Society’s mortality experience during the year had been favourable 
and below the normal expectation even after including war deaths. 

During the year the society had invested over £1,600,000 in mortgages 
at home and abroad, which included over £1,000,000 for house purchase 
loans in this country. 

He had not yet referred to what after all was the outstanding feature 
of the year—the declaration of the bonus for the period of Io years 
from 1936 to 1945, which he was sure policyhalders would agree was very 
satisfactory, and a with-profit policy in this society would continue to be 
a first-class investment from every standpoint. 

The report was adopted, and in responding to the vote of thanks to 
the executive and staffs, the general manager said that the directors 
were to be congratulated that through good times and bad they had 
rigidly adhered to a 2} per cent. valuation for 45 years. The society 
now entered on another quinquennium with renewed vigour and he looked 
forward with confidence to its continued prosperity. 
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Rustum (twenty-five pages) only? There must be some cutting in 
a book of this size, but why omit the last stanza and climax of 
Blake’s lovely My Silks and Fine Array when the gain in space 1s 
only eight lines anyway? Mr. Bullett’s explanatory notes are bound 
to be somewhat elementary because of their brevity, but surely a 
few business-like biographical details would have been preferable 
to some of the “chat” he includes, such as the discussion on the 
nature of poetry, settled in an ex cathedra manner in ten lines! 
Three pages of rather casual notes on the extracts themselves conclude 
the book, and there is a short index. 
The Arab Awakening. By 
12s. 6d.) 
Booxs have nowadays to be arranged much too long beforehand for 
the appearance of this new edition of the late George Antonius’ in- 
valuable work to bear any intentional relation with the appearance 
of the Report of the Anglo-American Committee on Palestine. 
Actually it could not have been issued at a more opportune moment, 
for it is not too much to say that study of this work is essential to 
any accurate understanding of the Palestine problem, or of the larger 
issues arising in the Arab world from Aden to Alexandretta or from 
the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. The book, no doubt, repre- 
sents avowedly the Arab point of view, but that, having regard to 
the paucity of literature on the Arab case, is an advantage rather than 
otherwise, and argument is so fully supported by documentation that 
the volume ranks definitely as history as distinct from propaganda. 
The Growth of Constitutional Power in the United States. By Car! 
Brent Swisher. (Cambridge University Press. 14s.) 
THE lectures now published were given last year for the Charles R. 
Walgreen Foundation, and are the sixteenth of that Foundation’s 
“Studies of American Institutions.” The general reader will be 
interested in the clear account they provide of how the eighteenth- 
century legal framework of American government contrived to sur- 
vive almost intact into the twentieth century. Those familiar with 
this story will find profit in the numerous references to Supreme 
Court decisions, especially for the period since Roosevelt’s struggle 
with the Court. The book’s main value to the English reader, how- 
ever, is likely to reside in the opportunity it affords of viewing the 
current trends of American government from a specifically American 
standpoint. Professor Swisher holds that it is still a question whether 
there has not been undue concentration of Federal power, particu- 
larly in the hands of the President and administrative agencies. He 
is convinced that there is still utility in the checks and balances 
provided in the Constitution. But simultaneously he sees that con- 
centration of governmental power is a desirable check to the influence 
of business and labour associations. For the understanding of the 
Americans it is important to appreciate that these considerations 
express, for them, a real predicament. 
Peer Gynt. By Henrik Ibsen. English version by Norman Cansbury. 
(Hammond, Hammond & Co. 8s. 6d.) 
Tuts ‘new translation of Ibsen’s poetic drama is illustrated by John 
Vickers’ photographs of the Old Vic company’s production of 1944, 
which was based on it. The translation is in unrhymed verse which 
moves smoothly and avoids the usual pitfalls of short lines, jerkiness 
on the one hand and an unduly quick flow on the other. 


George Antonius. (Hamish Hamilton. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

As I suspected, the fall in gilt-edged stocks set in motion by the 
terms of Mr. Dalton’s latest borrowing operations has not “bens 
either very prolonged or very severe. Certain necessary adjust- 
ments in the yields on Savings Bonds have been completed, and 
unless one is prepared to take the view that the tap will remain 
open for a considerable time, or that the Government has at last 
got cold feet over cheap money policy, one is entitled to expect 
steadier prices to be followed by a recovery later on. It is not Sur- 
prising, all the same, that last week’s setback in the gilt-edged 
market should have prompted questions about the relationships 
between cheap money and the inflationary tendencies—in the prices 
of non-essential goods and in most sections of the Stock Exchange— 
which have become more and more noticeable in recent weeks. 

Significantly enough, Mr. Dalton was asked in the House o9f 
Commons on Tuesday whether he proposed to amend his cheap 
money policy which, by implication, was reinforcing the tendency 
towards inflation. The Chancellor answered in the negative, on the 
ground that dearer money would hamper instead of stimulating 
production. This, in my view, is not an effective reply. Surely jr 
is true that cheaper and cheaper money means a constant enlarge- 
ment of the basis of credit, and that, in turn, provides a basis fo; 
inflation. Interest rates can be forced down still further—at a price 
—but one is beginning to wonder whether, in the end, the price 
will be worth paying. 

LC... STRENGTH 

There is a wealth of information in the 1945 accounts of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, and stockholders cannot fail to get an im- 
pression of the immense financial strength of the group. Very sub- 
stantial reserves have been built up, thanks to conservative distri- 
bution policy, and it appears that for the present, at any rate, the 
large programme of capital expenditure, which is estimated at over 
£40,000,000 during the next eight years, can be financed out of 
internal resources. Just what amount of E.P.T. has been paid is 
not calculable from the accounts, but it is a safe assumption that 
the 8 per cent. Ordinary dividend is protected by a useful tax 
cushion quite apart from the margin of disclosed earnings. In his 
review Lord McGowan calls attention to the effects on some sections 
of the business of insufficient supplies of coal, but on the whole 
one gets the impression that he is confident of the long-term out- 
look. LC.I. £1 Ordinary units have long since ceased to be an 
exciting industrial investment, but it is well to remember that they 
do represent the equity of Britain’s largest business which enjoys 
sound management. At 44s. the yield on the 8 per cent. dividend 
is about 3} per cent. For those who are not looking for rapid capital 
appreciation, but who seek a relatively stable investment which 
nevertheless contains a hedge against inflation, the shares are a first- 
class holding. : 

A PROMISING OIL SHARE 

In the recent improvement in markets oil shares have lagged 
behind, mainly because sentiment in this section has been damped 
by the unfavourable environment surrounding such leading counters 
as Anglo-Iranian and Burmah Oil. It remains true, however, that 
better value for money can be had than in many of the recently 
popular home industrials where prospects are being discounted well 
ahead. A share which should prove a satisfactory lock-up holding 
is the 7 per cent. Non-Cumulative Participating Preference of British 
Controlled Oilfields. The par value is 5 Canadian dollars, which 
for the purposes of the company’s accounts are taken at the equiva- 
lent of £1, and the shares are quoted today well below par around 
15s. The strength of the position is that, apart from its properties 
in Ecuador and Venezuela, this company holds 500,000 £1 Ordinary 
shares in Trinidad Petroleum Development. Quoted today around 
103s. Od., these shares alone are worth over £2,500,000, which set 
against the Preference capital of British Controlled is the equivalent 
of about 17s. a share. 

It is apparent that at today’s price of 15s. a buyer is acquiring 
the Trinidad Petroleum Development shares at something below 
their current market price and is getting the whole of the properties 
in Ecuador and Venezuela thrown in for nothing. It is true that 
for many years the company has incurred losses in Venezuela which 
have prevented the dividends drawn from the Trinidad Petroleum 
Investment Company from becoming available for distribution 
the Preference shareholders. It is also true that the British Con- 
trolled balance-sheet needs some attention from the point of view 
of writing down the value of properties. But the current price i 
fully justified by the value of the T.P.D. investment alone. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
THE DAILY NEWS LIMITED 


CENTENARY YEAR 











Capgury, the chairman, presiding at the annual general meeting 


MN be oily News Limited, held on May 22nd at 12 Bouverie Strect, 
London, E.C., said: The year under review is the 1ooth of our existence 


» newspaper. On January 21st, 1946, we celebrated our centenary. 
oe tat ry in 1846 the first issue of The Daily News was produced 
with Charles Dickens as its editor. It came out on the eve of a 
Parliamentary session that was to debate the Corn Laws and ultimately 
to repeal them. Dickens did not remain editor for long, but he collected 
ground him a brilliant staff and established for the new paper a policy 
of progress and reform. Our centenary was celebrated last January by a 
dinner at which we were honoured by the presence of some five hundred 
guests representing the Press, the Services, Politics, Art and Industry. 

During the course of its existence, The Daily News has changed its 
name. By its amalgamation with the Daily Chronicle in 1930 it became 
the News Chronicle. The title The Daily News, however, still continues 
to exist as the name of this company. The Daily News Limited controls 
two subsidiaries—News Chronicle Limited and the Star Newspaper Co., 
Limited, which, in turn, own the copyrights of their respective papers. 
The parent company also acts as their printers and publishers as well 
as performing other common services. We are proud that the original 
name is preserved by the parent company, for it sums up a century of 
newspaper enterprise and of fidelity to a progressive point of view in 
politics and affairs. 

A hundred years ago The Daily News, then priced fivepence, was 
carrying on an energetic campaign to free newspapers from the taxes 
on knowledge which were choking the channels of public information. 
As a result of those efforts, the people were eventually able to enjoy 
the benefits of a cheap Press. Today we are cramped by different fetters. 
The shortage of newsprint hits us at a time when the pace of events 
is almost breathless ; developments of the utmost importance are happen- 
ing in the foreign field, while from Parliament there pours out a stream 
of major legislation, most of it affecting every one of us. The advocates 
of a cheap Press a century ego used this argument, “ Give the people 
an opportunity of knowing what is happening so that they may judge 
wisely.” I think that argument is equally forceful in its application 
to the shortage of newsprint. 

The report was adopted. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS | 
MR. F. WOOLLEY’S SPEECH 


Tue sixty-first ordinary general meeting of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors was held in London on May 22nd. 

Mr. F. Woolley, J.P., F.S.A..A., the President, in the course of his 
address, said: 

The Council has not made any official pronouncement on the subject 
of professional fees, but we are aware that with the concurrence of 
clients there has been an upward revision of fees necessitated by com- 
mendable increases in salaries and other expanding costs. While the 
Council does not take any official action as regards the remuneration of 
practising or non-practising members, it is clear that the considerable 
increases in office costs not only justify but necessitate a proportionate 
advance in fees charged to clients. 

I am glad to announce that the principal Accountancy Bodies, who 
have been considering this question of co-ordination, have agreed a 
draft Public Accountants’ Bill. There ‘was sent to all members of the 
Society yesterday a memorandum explaining the provisions of the draft 
Bill, and a notice convening an extraordinary general meeting of the 
Society to be held on June 4th next to give consideration to resolutions 
expressing approval of the Bill. You will appreciate, therefore, that this 
is not the occasion for me to do more than refer briefly to this question 
of co-ordination which will be dealt with fully at the meeting on June 4th. 
I would meanwhile stress the great significance of these proposals, in 
the:r bearing upon the future of our profession, including, of course, 
the members of our Society. 

. ACCOUNTS OF NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 

H.M. Government have announced in broad terms their policy in regard 
to the nationalisation of industry. I forbear on this occasion to discuss 
the merits of so controversial a subject. But there are two or three 
aspects which particularly concern our profession. It seems probable that 
m particular cases the nationalisation of industry will cause loss of 
audits and accounting work, and this matter has closely engaged the 
attention of the professional bodies ; but it presents great difficulties. 

It is important that nationalised industries should face public comment 
and criticism of their operating results by the publication of detailed 
and fully supported accounting statements. Most regrettably, there seems 
to be official reluctance in, for example, the case of the nationalisation 
of the coal industry, to be committed in advance to the publication of 
what may fairly be regarded as minimum information. I suggest that 
the public should be informed of the financial results as a whole and the 
comparative results of the various nationalised units ; these results should 
be set out in easily intelligible form. 

The report was adopted. 











COMPANY MEETING 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


A £40,000,000 PLAN 











THE nineteenth ordinary general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., was held on May 23rd, in London, the Right Hon. Lord McGewan, 
K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., the chairman, presiding 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

The country faces grave economic problems, and the company will 
give its full energies to assist in their solution. By the end of the year 
considerable progress had been made in turning over to production of 
peace-time needs. The problem of reconversion is less acute than for 
some other industries, since the majority of the company’s products 
are the raw materials of other industries, and so vary less from peace 
to war. In some cases already it has been difficult to-meet orders, and 
there is no doubt that the demand for the whole range of the company’s 
products will be heavy and sustained, provided that no major setbacks 
outside the company’s control are encountered. The problem is to 
achieve an expansion of production adequate to meet expected requite- 
ments. The successful conduct of the chemical industry depends entirely 
upon the satisfactory solution of the coal problem. 


New CAPITAL PROGRAMME 


During the last three years much time and thought have been devoted 
to examining the ways in which the company can best assist the country’s 
efforts to re-establish and expand its productive capacity. A provisional 
long-term programme of capital expenditure covering the next eight 
years has been prepared, amounting in all to over {40,000,000 The 
programme makes provision for improvements and extensions of our 
existing manufacturing plants and services, for construction of entirely 
new plants, for extensions to research laboratories, and for welfare 
amenities. 

During the first half of the year research and development activities 
continued to be directed almost exclusively to the prosecution of the 
war, but with victory it became possible to devote increasing attention 
to applying to peace-time purposes materials invented immediately prior 
to or during the war. “ Perspex,” used so extensively as an aircraft 
glazing material, can be produced in a variety of forms for application 
over a wide field of industry, ranging from corrugated sheet for roof- 
glazing and coloured and opal forms for panelling to high-grade optical 
components. 

The new anti-malarial drug, “ Paludrine,” is more effective and less 
toxic than either mepacrine or quinine, and remarkable in its pretective 
action against infection, “ Gammexane,” which js used in the formulation 
of insecticide compounds, such as “ Agrocide,” has proved its merit. In 
agriculture, “ Methoxone,” which is the active ingredient in the selective 
weed-killer, “ Agroxone,” increases grain yields by eliminating the more 
harmful weeds. “Agroxone” is being widely used on cornland this 
spring. 

Our budget of expenditure on research and development continues te 
be heavy, for we plan to spend this year some £3,350,000. 

The expansion of exports is well in the forefront of the Board’s atten- 
tion. During the latter half of 1945, in spite of the shortage of shipping 
and the continuation of export controls, the company’s exports exceeded 
in volume those in the comparable period of 1938. Overseas sales are 
now being made as fast as production by both the home and the overseas 
manufacturing companies will allow. The company will be equipped 
commercially and technically to handle the much increased range and 
volume of products it has to offer. 

During the war Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and New 
Zealand, Ltd., has added more products to its range of manufactures. I 
have just returned from an extended tour of the Union of South Africa 
and Southern Rhodesia. African Explosives & Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
operates three large factories. The prospects are excellent. Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., is well placed to further Canadian industrial development. 
The board have paid close attention to developments in India. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY 


The subject of international commercial relations is one of great 
importance to the company. In the past the company has been a party 
to various international agreements, some involving an exchange of patent 
and process knowledge in defined fields, some involving purely marketing 
arrangements, and others involving a combination of the two. In general, 
the board are of opinion that there is room, and indeed need, in inter- 
national trade for arrangements of all these types. 

The consolidated income for the year has risen from £7,223,271 to 
£7,692,729, an increase of £469,458, after providing £3,314,133 for 
obsolescence and depreciation. 

The board throughout the war made it a firm policy to keep all prices 
at the lowest possible level and have endeavoured to support that policy 
by a continuous drive to reduce costs through increased efficiency and 
higher yields The board recognise the urgent national need for increased 
exports. I hope that every effort will be made by the Government to 
confine restrictions and controls within the narrowest possible limits and 
to remove uncertainties. 

The report was adopted. 


. 
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PERSONAL 
Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/-+ extra. 
(HESSMEN.—Full set, believed old ivory, £5. Full 
size.—May, Bedruthan, Barnt Green, Birmi 
( tONTINENTAL Holidays in Luxury Coaches. Switzer- 
land 14 days, 39 gns.; 9 days 28 gns. Belgium- 
Luxembourg 14 days 38 gns Fourways Travel Ltd., 
MarsHart & SNneccrove, Oxford St., London, W.1. 
VOUNTRY HOUSE, Monmouthshire Young lady 
( with child aged two wants companionship of lady 
with similar aged child, no rent, share expenses.—SPENCE, 
5, Seymour Street, W 
(OUNTRY Rectory in very quiet surroundings. Main 
elec., tel. 10 miles S.W. Norwich. For Sale.—Box 515 
(OUPON FREE.—First quality Gloving Chamois, to 
( / make two pairs, with free pattern and simple in- 
structions, 13/6. 
accessories. —BYFIELD 
Purley 
Dre that does not respond to treatment is best 
helped by a “ Belclere "’ Radionic Hearing Aid... 
the small high efficiency instrument giving balanced hearing. 
Consultations without obligation. JoHn Bett & CRoYDEN, 
50, Wigmore Street, London, and 117, High Street, Oxford. 
i NTAIN PENS repaired in 48 hours Send by 
registered post—return will be made C.O.D. regis- 
tered. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Hove Pen & Girt SHop, 
5, Hove Street, Hove 
SRIENDS OF THE POOR, 42, Ebury Street, S.W.1, 
| appeal for £20 to help lady, aged 60, suffering from 
Graves disease in poor circumstances and badly needing 
regular allowance 
*+RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambridge 


I. received for periods of one or two weeks 














Also basils for shopping bags and all 
& Co. (S$ 22, Brighton Road, 


Guests 


AMMOOKS.—5,000 strong new ex-Government 
string Hammocks, ideal for your garden, 15/- each, 
; Ss 


post paid.—CONWAY 174, Stoke Newington 
Church Street, London, N.16 

DVERTISEMENT CONSULTANT offers service 
i to Charitable, Political, and Trades Organisations 


Sales Letters 
Court, 


for designing and writing Brochures, Appeals, 


Advice, et HuGHes-FREELAND, 6, Racquet 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Phone 2985 

ADY can take two or three guests in her charming 
| 4 bungalow June, July, August and September for short 


periods. Private sitting room, breakfast in bed. Nth. Coast, 

Cornwall. Beach, bus, train, five minute Box 505 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address Letters 

j | redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM’ MONO, 23, W.C.1 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER required to purchase, mod 


four-bank machine in good condition. FLAXMAN 0451 


UAKERISM intormation respecting the Faith and 
() Practice of the Religious Society of Friends free on 
application to the Frmenps Home Service COMMITTEE 
Friends Hous Euston Road, London, N.W.1 

pAJAH RESTAURANT, Irving Street, Leicester 

&% Square (ABBey 4188 Best Indian curry in town 
Fully licensed Private rooms for parties and socials 
Open every day till Ll p.m 


) ETIRED Army Capt. req. Country House (15-20 bdrms 
Ain attractive district, suitable forPrivate Hotel.—Box 508 


ETURN TO PEACE in beautiful Shropshire. Quiet- 

ness, seclusion, comfortable beds and good food 

THe Grance, Church Preen, near Shrewsbury, Shropshire 

QEASIDE HOLIDAY, 4 Guineas. Families with 

, children welcomed July, September. Unaccompanied 

children August Golf, riding, safe beach.—1lA, SouTH 
EATON PLACE Telephone mornings Sloane 3096 


rq°,HE BASIS for a Universal Church, send 4d. stamps 
| for booklet to N. C. Press, 20, Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1. 
rgxHE JEWISH PROBLEM.—How can i be solved ? 

Every thinking man and woman must read tie most 
important book ever published on this subject: “ GEN- 
TILE AND JEW.” symposium with one hundred 





contributors, 12/6, obtainable from THe Eprror, 77, 
Berwick Street, London, W.1, or from any bookseller 
ryYRANSLATIONS.—French, German, and Italian. 


Prompt service —Box 506 
ryvWO WIMBLEDON DEBENTURE SEATS for sale, 
near Royal Box, whole or part meeting. Offers to 
Box “ 1.J.K..”" c/o 95, Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
ryy\YPEWRITING.—AIll kinds. Business, Legal, Literary, 
| Envelopes. May I quote you. E. R. JENNINGS, 35, 
Meadow Walk, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey. Ewell 3807 
ry\YPEWRITING, Shorthand, Duplicating, executed with 
| speed and efficiency —E. HerTHERINGTON, 3, Lion 
House, Red Lion Phone : 
Richmond 2555 
7 OUNG MAN, interested Palestrina, Aquinas, modern 
humour, apologetic but keen pianist, seeks accom- 


Street, Richmond, Surrey. 


modation (2 miles Euston) with faintly mad _ people, 
preferably Europe-lovers.—Box 523 
APPOINTMENTS 
CKWORTH SCHOOL, near Pontefract, Yorkshire 


(Conducted by the Society of Friends).—Applications 
are invited for the post of SCHOOL HOUSER EPER 
which will become vacant in August The post is a very 
responsible one, requiring applicants to have hed good 
training and wide experience. Preference will be iven to 
applicants who are members of, or in sympathy with, the 
Society of Friends. Full details and application form may 
be obtained from the Bursar, Ackworth School, by whom 
applications should be received not later than Jine Ist 


B.C. invites applications from women (Britis. only 
| for the post of PRIVATE SECRETARY to Head 
of Administration Department in London. Full secretarial 
qualifications and experience of working in a large or- 
ganisation desirable. Salary according to age and experience 


not exceeding £5 5s. Od. on appointment rising to max.mum 
of £6 per week plus 17/- cost of living bonus. Applications 
stating age, education, shorthand-typing speeds and Juties 
of previous post, to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broad -asting 





THE SPECTATOR, MAY 





24; 


| .B.C. invites applications from men (British) for the 
t of B.B.C. REPRESENTATIVE IN BRAZIL 
(Rio de Janeiro). Salary not less than £1,150 per annum 
inclusive of local allowance related to cost of living in Brazil. 
Outfit allowance £30. The successful candidate must 
undergo medical examination and join Overseas Contri- 
butory Sickness and Accident Insurance scheme and should 
be prepared to stay in Brazil for three years. Candidates 
should have a good education and cultural background 
and the ability to make and maintain official and other 
contacts. Knowledge of Portuguese language and of Brazil 
is essential, experience of office management necessary, 
a knowledge of broadcasting and publicity work would be 
useful. Appointment will be to unestablished staff; entry 
to permanent staff subject to later consideration. State if 
registered disabled person. Applications to APPOINTMENTS 
Orricer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, not later 
than seven days after the appearance of this advertisement. 
Mark envelopes “ Brazil.”’ 
| RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
requires WOMEN ReGistry CLERKS, aged 21—W 
Essential qualifications : good standard of education, 
training and/or previous experience in Service 
preferably R.A.F Registries. Candidates should be 
mobile. Salary according to age and experience. Ap- 
plications in writing should be addressed to Starr APp- 
POINTMENTS Supt., B.O.A.C., Stratton House, Stratton 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1, endorsing envelopes “ Registry, 
Europe.” Only candidates required for interview will 
receive a reply 
( ‘(APABLE YOUNG WOMAN, English Honours Degree, 
Oxford, good secretarial qualifications, requires secre- 
tarial post in publishing firm with good prospects of 
obtaining position on literary staff.—Box 503 
( IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—The Civil Service 
Commissioners announce that special examinations 
will be held for appointments to the Statistician Class of 
the Home Civil Service commencing as soon as possible 


years 
library 


Candidates must have been born on or after 2nd August, 
1910, and have attained the age of 21 on the Ist January 
f the year in which they compete, and must ordinarily 
hold at least a second class honours degree in statistics, 
or in mathematics or economics or other appropriate main 
ubject combined with statistics The initial salary in 
ondon will be £2 a year rising by annual increments 

£625 (Mer and {£510 (Women) plus consolidation 
addition ranging from £78 (Men) and £63 (Women) to 
90 (Men) and £72 (Women Application forms for civilian 


candidates must be completed and in the hands of the 
Commissioners not later than Ist August, 1946. Candidates 
now serving in H.M. Forces or the Women’s Services 
must send in their application forms not later than six 
months after their releas« Forms of application and copies 
# the regulations may be. obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Comission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, or from the Corer Orricer, Civil Service Commission, 
at the following addresses, quoting No. 1483.—(India), 10, 


Underhill Lane, De!hi Egypt), 9, Sharia El Birgas, Cairo ; 
Ital o Headquarters, No. 3 District, C.M.F.; (Ger- 
many), ¢ o 2nd Echelon, G.H.Q., B.A.O.R 
LUSIONED, young, ambitious, ex-R.A.F. Officer 
seeks congenial occupation with prospects Un- 
mventional, unusual, anywhere considered. Propositions, 
possible partner, ideas welcomed.—Box 502 
ADY, 28, cultured and adaptable, fluent 
4 experienced driver, social and clerical work, 


French, 
seeks 


employment for next 3 months, London.—Box 501. 
ADY, 25 (University Graduate), good knowledge of 
4 French, seeks post in London involving use of 


language with scope for occasional travel abroad.—Box 504 

ONDON (THe University), GOLDSMITHS’ COL- 
| 4 LEGE. Applications are invited for the appointment 
LecTURER IN EpucATION, for September, 1946, 


of a (man ‘ 
in London. Particulars from the WarpEN, Goldsmiths’ 
College, at University College, Nottingham, to whom 


completed applications should be forwarded by the end 
of May 

»PEFINED and Educated Couple desire position of 
X ~=responsibility. Excellent war record. Wife S.R.N., 
S.R.C.N. Husband now in Governemnt service, shortly 
to be released Linguist, historian, and good adminis- 
trator. References available. Any post to which is attached 
reasonably comfortable living and future prospects will be 
emftertained. Willing to serve anywhere in Great Britain 
and Ireland.—Box 519 

wi! RREY COUNTY 
' COMMITTEI Gipsy Hit 
Applications are invited for the post of FULL-TIME 
SENIOR LECTURER in Psychology and Principles of 
Education when the College re-opens in the London area 
next Autumn The College will be under the adminis- 
tration of the Surrey County Council and will be situated 
at Kingston Hill. The course, which is at present limited 
to teachers in nursery and infants’ schools, may at a later 
curriculum. Salary 


COUNCIL EDUCATION 
TRAINING COLLEGE.— 








date cover the entire primary school 
will be in accordance with the Pelham scale for senior 
lecturers Further particulars and application forms, 
which should be completed and returned at once, are 
obtainable from the Curer Epucation Orricer, County 
Hall, Kingston-upon- Thames 

*URREY COUNTY COUNCII EDUCATION 
SS) COMMITTEE).—Girsy Hive TratwinG CoLiec 
In view of the impending retirement of Miss L. de I ay 
apy tor ar invited for the post of PRINCIPAI 
oft lege which will re-open next Autumn, u! t 
tt administration of the Surre Edvcation Com e 
and will be situated on Kingston Hill The cou H 
training is at present limited to teachers in nursery and 
infant schools, but later, when the College is expand: 4, 
may be extended to cover the entire primary schol 


curriculum. Commencing salary £750 per annum increasing 
by £25 per annum to £900 per annum with residen 
Further particulars and forms of application, which shoud 
be completed and returned at once, may be obtained fro~ 





House, London, W.1. Mark envelopes Loadon the Cuter Epucarion Orricer, County Hall, Kingst 
Secretary.” upon- Thames 
Entered as second-class mail matte st New York, N.Y Post Office, Dr ; Prit i ( 
Kingsway, VW ind published by Tue Sercrator, Lt at office No. 99 ¢ t 
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\ ——ae yay eg of Manufacturing 
4 in large town, age 55, would like po: Partnershi 
in country, Scotland or north. Chaenar we ye | 
commercial manager, secretary and accountant her — 
4 he MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK. toardine oo 
i for Girls under management of Socrery or Pee 
NS anted Sept., Resident Mistresses for (1) Physical Tr Cathe 
(2) Chemistry; (3) Physics; (4) Classics, to H.S.C passe 
New Burnham scale, Govt. pension. Applications oye. 
Cetails (no forms) to the HEADMISTREsS ———— 
’ NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—Researcy Fer 
' SHIP IN THE DEPARTMENT OF Economics. — The 
University of Aberdeen will shortly proceed to the el ~ 
of a Research Fellow in the Department of } aor ag 
Candidates must hold an Honours Degree in Bossemin 
and have experience of economic and statistical invest = 
or research. The subject of research will be “ Loe 
and Structure of Industry in North East Scotland.” 
Stipend £500 to £650 per annum depending on qualitica. 
tions, plus F.S.S.U. Further particulars and form of 
application may be obtained from the SEcRETARY op THE 
UNIVERSITY, with whom applications must be lodged b 
3ist July, 1946—H. J. Burcnarrt, Secretary The 
University, Aberdeen. : 
\ "ANTED immediately to undergo technical trainin, 
for 2—3 years to qualify for well-paid executing 
positions, 6 men of ability and drive, already demobilised 
or expecting demobilisation shortly from the Forces Must 
be not more than 28 years old and have passed School 
Certificage or equivalent examination 


Preference 
given 
to Public School men 


Pay during training £300—[359 


Substanual increases given later to successful trainees 
No previous knowledge of shoes necessary Applications 
to PERSONNEL MANAGER, Lotus Ltd., Stafford 
merULCATIONAts 
RMY OFFICER.—*‘‘Your postal-course 
ING IN PUBLIC’ is excellent Detu 





Hitary Pact 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. | 





. be NetAM, Girl Students recenved im cuiured 
tamily Coaching arranged. Oxford and ¢ ambridge 
examinations, School and Higher certificates, ex Music, 
languages, domestic science. Tennis, swimming and riding 
Highes ¢.—Box 476 
( _ ) SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Public speaking taught privately Ring Kirkham 
Hamilton (67, Hallam St.. W.1 WELbeck 4947 
J HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab 
Accommodation for resident students Heath House, 
Lyndhurst Terrace, N.W.3 Hampstead 7228 . 
EXHIBITIONS 
RCADE GALLERY Drawings by Michonze (Paris 
A and Sculpture by Moody (West Indies May 20 w 
June 8.—28, Old Bond Street 
\ ERCURY (par, 5700 May 27th week A Phoenix 
i Too Frequent.’ Evs.. 7; Th., Sat., 2.30 
\ XICAN, PERUVIAN, etc., Works ot An wanted 
i to loan or purchase for exhibition at Brrxeey 
GALLERIES, 20, Davies Street, W.1 


HOTELS 
GOOD COMPANIONS 


formerly 


| OUGLAS.—THE 


Ravenscliffe and lona Hotels. Palace Terrace 
Central Prom. Acc. for 150 guests. 
| OLIDAYS OR LEAVE ? Join a small informal 
party, young prof., service or university people 
Whitsun—Sept Switzerland, Sweden, Eire, Sailing on 
Broads, House Party in Cornwall, N. Wales, Also in- 


dependent holiday suggestions.—Box 545 
( NE of the most attractive Hotels in England with every- 
thing a discriminating guest could wish for. Excellent 
@®od with courteous and willing service ; central heating 
and log fires; hot and cold water and electric fires in all 
bedrooms. Delightfully furnished and well lighted, it has 
a Country House atmosphere giving comfort, warmth and 
restfulness to the maximum degree. This is a 15th Century 
gem of Cotswold architecture completely modernised with- 
out loss of its old world charm. Third stop on main line 


by the 4.45 from Paddington. Seven minutes’ walk from 
station. Altitude 450 ft MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, 
Moreton-in-Marsh, GLOS Cotswolds) Tel. 101 


Few vacancies small party. Swit- 


\ ICTORY HOLIDAY 
Box 546 


zerland, June 6th-22nd; Eire, July Sth-20th 
CONCERTS 
FHEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 
Monday Next at 7 (Last Concert of Season 
LONDON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, 
Conductor: ANTHONY BERNARD 
Soloists : ODA SLABODSKAYA, ALFRED Cave 
Works by Haydn, Beethoven, Ravel, Vaughan W 
Glinka, Elgar 
Tickets: 86 to 16 
wi! JOHN PASSION (Bach), 
' UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Musical Socrery, 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
Saturday, Ji Ist at 7 
Tickets: 5/- and 2 6 from Central Box Office 
Chappell’s, etc 
yOYAL ALBERT 
i Music, ART 


| " ING’S 





liams, 


Riv. 5094 





Whi. 7197) 


HALI 
AND DRAMA SOCIETY 
[wo CONCERTS 
with the 
LONDON ORCHESTRA, 
Tuesday Next at 7.30 
SZIGETI 
Conductor Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT, 
Thursday Next at 7.30 
BARTLETT AND RAE ROBERTSON. 
Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT 


CONCERT 


NEW 


ETHEL 
Conductor 





lickets: 10/6, 7/6, 5)-, 4-, 3/-, from Royal Albert Hall 
Ken. 8212), Cambridge Theatre (Tem. 2527), usual Agents 
and IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore Street (Wel. 8415 

Britain by St. CirmMents Pres L.tp., 

Lond W.C.1 Friday, May 24, 1946 








